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writer! It has no typebars, no moving paper 
carriage instead! ~a selective printing element skims across the page, typing out char- 
acters faster than the eye can see. And it can be changed in seconds to adapt type 
styles to many applications.The new IBM Selectric Typewriter is the result of 15 years 
of research -developed and engineered to meet the demand for faster business 
communications. It is the typewriter that puts the future at your finger tips today. 




Why are so many promising men 

"failures" at thirty? 



men who think that success is only a matter of "a few years" 
are failures . . . whatever their age! 




1. "The mosf dangerous enemy of 
perionol progress in business ■ * in- 
decision, i , " 

By James M. Jenks 



2. "AJmlewly shifting from job to 3. "We believe we've learned, over 
job odds nothing of value to one'i the years, rhe secret of succeeding 
experience. . . » while you're ifilt young. . , 



4, "And we're always happy ro 
poss along our suggestions to any- 
body who is genuinely ambitious/' 



MOST BUSINESS LEADERS HgTCC that the 
years from thirty to forty are the de- 
chive ones for young men who hope to be- 
come major executives. 

Often their twenties arc spent orienting 
themselves to the commercial world— ex- 
perimenting, searching, changing from one 
kind of business to another, or from depart- 
mem to department. 

But when a man reaches thirty, he should 
surely know where he plans to go. And he 
should begin to take definite steps in that 
direction. Otherwise, he risks the danger of 
moving about aimlessly for the rest of his 
work ing days. 

Why do so many promising men fail to 
solve this elementary question of direction? 
Why do they waste so much precious time 
switching jobs and objectives until all htipe 
of success has passed them by? The answer, 
quite simply, lies in their refusal to face a 
question which is fundamental to the prog- 
ress of every businessman: 

"How important are the rewards 
success will bring to me ana* my 
family? Am I witling to sacrifice a 
great deal of tunc, to devote myself 
wholeheartedly to my job and to 
work hard in order to make- not 
just a living - hut a substantial snc* 

We try never to influence a man f s think- 
ing on this question, The answer must come 
from within himself. 

Is would, of course, be unrealistic not to 
recogni/e that success in business demands 
ils price. Top management men are re- 
quired to shoulder burdensome respomi- 
bilities-to work abnormally long hours— 
to spend less time with their families than 
they would like. 

Further, not everybody has the native 



ability, the vision and the "drive" to be a 
leader. 

Thus each man should take a hard, ob- 
jective look at himself—and come to an 
honest conclusion as to what his goal in 
business should be. 

If you are ambitious, have at least aver- 
age ability and intelligence, and look upon 
business as an exciting challenge rather 
than as drudgery . , , the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute can provide you with expert 
guidance and counsel. 

The Institute, while functioning in much 
the same way as I he home study Extension 
Divisions of our great universities, is geared 
precisely and practically to the needs of 
management-minded men. 

Each day, as a subscriber, you come a 
little closer to your chosen goal. You grasp 
a clearer understanding of the principles 
which underlie all major departments of 
business. In a matter of months* you learn 
business practices which would, ordinarily, 
take years to master. 

Send for Your Copy of 
''Forging Ahead in Business*' 

Many years ago, the Institute published 
an unusual little book on the subject of per- 
sonal advancement titled "Forging Ahead 
in Business/* It was offered, without cost, to 
ambitious businessmen, and the response 
was overwhelming. 

Each year since then, we have made what- 
ever changes were necessary to keep "Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business*" up to date and as 
refreshingly candid as the first edition. 

The latest edition is now off the press, 
and is again being offered, with our compli- 
ments, to anybody who is genuinely inter- 
ested in improving his position and his in- 
come. 

The current issue explains why literally 



thousands of businesses and businessmen 
fail every year . , . in lime of prosperity a: 
well as depression. It tells what a man must 
know . . p what he must do ... to make up- 
wards of $15,000 a year. It lists the eleven 
essentials of business, and shows how they 
relate to each other. 

But make no mistake. "Forging Ahead in 
Business" holds nothing for the man who 
seeks an easy, pal formula for success. Its 
only "magic" lies in the widespread influ- 
ence it has had in persuading thousands 
upon thousands of mature men to supple- 
ment their specialized knowledge with 
broad training in oil departments of busi- 
ness. 

The booklet is mailed, upon request, 
without cost to you. The price we expect 
you to pay is the 30 to 60 minutes it will 
take you to read and absorb its 48-page 
message. 

Its value, of course, depends entirely on 
what you decide to do with the information 
in the booklet. If you act while time is stilt 
on your side, you may find -as others have 
found before you- thai its pages con lain a 
fortune. Simply fill out and return the cou- 
pon below; and the booklet will be mailed 
to you promptly. 



: 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 483, 235 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N Y. 
In Canada: 57 Bioor St., W.. Toronto, Out, 

Pkasc mail inc. vtilhoul toM, a copy of the 
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How to solve business problems 



If your switchboard gets jammed 
when catling gets heavy . . . 



If better branch to-head quarters 
communications could help you 




Dial-PBX service could be the answer It lets em- 
ployees dial internal and outgoing local calls 
directly, so your switchboard attendant can give 
priority attention to incoming calls. Features com- 
pact, desktop consoles like the one above, with 
many modern, push-button conveniences. 



New dial teletypewriter service may be what you 
need. It will give you fast, written communications 
with your outJying branches, as we/I as with any of 
60,000 other nationwide TWX users. You can use your 
own clerical forms. Transmission is two-way— and 
can even be to unattended machines. 




Have a talk with this man! 



He's a Bell Telephone Communications 
Consultant. He knows modern business com- 
munications inside and out- and how to apply 
them to everyday business problems to sharpen 
efficiency, control costs and boost profits. 

He's done it for hundreds of firms like yours. 



Let him study your operations and make his 
report to you. It won't cost you a cent— and his 
recommendations might mean extra profits for 
you. Get in touch with him soon. Just call your 
Bell Telephone Business Office and ask for a 
Communications Consultant 




BELL TELEPHONE SYSTE 



with better communications 



If you have to gather operating 
data from many points., . 



If your internal communications 
are slow, awkward . . . 




DATA-PHONE service can speed it up for you. This 
new concept in communications lets you send all 
kinds of business data (from cards or tapes) over 
regular telephone lines at regular telephone rates. 
You can even transmit drawings. Transmission 
speed: up to 2500 words per minute. 



The CALL DIRECTOR telephone with Bell intercom 
is for you. It lets you hold calls, add-on other inside 
phones to outside calts, set up telephone confer 
ences-with push-button ease. It automatically con- 
nects you to busy inside phones when they are free. 
It gives you complete interoffice privacy. 





The most 
important kind 




business insurance 



may be the kind you're missing 



A^ a businessman, you may very probably fed 
that all your basic insurant*- needs are covers I 
. . . but are you nitre t 

If you're in business for yourself— have you 
fully protected its value for your heirs? If you're 
part of a partnership or close corporation — what 
happens if one of the principals dies? Perhaps 
financial rum. It's happened before. 

W ith regard to valuable employees, it's true 
Hi at strong group, health and pension programs 
can help attract and hold them — but what about 
the long illness or unexpected death of one of 
your company's ' key men"? Would this be a 



severe blow? Arc you protected? 

A well-rounded insurance program can turn 
doubt and uncertainty into security. Just make 
sure there are no important gaps— for the one 
kind of business insurance you may be missing 
may well be the most important of all! The man 
to see is your New York Life Agent. He'll tailor 
a program for you that pays for itself in value. 

Why not call him soon? Better still, give him 
a ring right now. Or write New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., Dept. NB-5, &t Madison Avenue \cw 
York 10,N,Y Jln0anada,41tf rnivcrsity Avenue, 
Toronto 2, Ontario: 



New York Life 
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Tax cut will go through— but not soon. 

Action is moving ahead slowly and may be 
sidetracked until next year. 

Probable effective dates when vote finally is 
taken: 

January '64 and January T 65, meaning two* 
step reduction. 

Legislative strategists believe this will be 
most likely outcome. 

Administration leaders will keep pressing for 
vote this year. 

But view on Capitol Hill now is that new tax 
legislation will be hard to put through Congress 
—despite widespread acceptance of idea that 
lower rates are needed. 

Too many problems to overcome before final 
passage, says one lawmaker privately. 

What stands in way of early action is this: 

There's no final agreement on which taxes to 
cut, which to boost— and how much. 

Tax-writing committeemen want to broaden 
tax base, for example. 

Here's what they mean: 

Government study shows that only $43 out 
of every $100 of personal income is taxed. 
Lawmakers want to increase this proportion, 
are so far unable to agree on how it's to be 
done. 

Other things stand in way as well but this is 
basic tax roadblock. 

Meanwhile, pressure of other legislative 
issues— such as discussion of civil rights— pro- 
vides reason for delay on taxes. 

How to deal with competition in the 

future. 

That's top executive worry, factor to keep in 
mind when thinking and planning ahead. 

Forces of competition will come from new 
and surprising directions, change way you do 
business. 



It's sure to be a dominant characteristic 
that'll set next five to 10 years apart from past, 
especially years since World War II. 

Nation's Business asked leading executives 
for their views. 

Thomas B. McCabe, chairman of Scott Paper 
Company, says: 

"For American business to cope successfully 
with the intense competitive factors that face 
us means that we must take a long, hard look 
at our deficiencies and take more vigorous 
steps to correct them." 

First need for the future is how to im- 

prove selling. 

New scientific discoveries and inventions are 
coming in such rapid sequence, Mr. McCabe 
says, that we are in a constant state of surprise 
and wonder at man's ingenuity, 

"Similar developments have not been forth 
coming in the social sciences, particularly 
those deahng with human relations and motiva- 
tions. It is this discrepancy that should cause 
us to pause, take stock, and proceed to develop 
a vigorous and comprehensive plan of action." 

To improve selling, Mr. McCabe believes we 
need to develop "an acceptable and recognized 
technology comparable to those in the physical 
sciences— chemistry, engineering, and physics." 

This would reduce risk of product failure 
and promote success in profits. 

Confidence is stressed as another need 
for the future. 

Lack of it, Mr. McCabe believes, has been 
a serious deterrent to our economic growth. He 
calls it the priceless ingredient vital to public 
welfare. 

Government can play an important role in 
this respect, he says. "The government in- 
fluences business not only by direct purchases 
of goods and services but also by fiscal policies, 
laws, innumerable regulations, and-particular 
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iy— attitudes. In alf these areas there is a chal- 
lenge to students of the social sciences, for 
unless we understand their full import we can 
subvert the wealth-producing elements in our 
society/' 

Competition will provide new ways to 

boost standards of living. 

That's view of Augustus C. Long, chairman 
of Texaco, Inc. 

"The high standard of living in this country 
has been accomplished through the operation 
of the free enterprise system, the foundation of 
which is competition, 

"Competition promotes the manufacture of 
quality products and results in more efficient 
operations, improved services, and more inten- 
sive research/' 

There's no doubt, Mr. Long says, that free 
enterprise will expand and that competition will 
become more intense, 

"Those who are to survive and prosper must 
constantly be aware of such competition in 
order to maintain their trading positions in 
domestic and foreign markets. " 

Competition, he says, will be best means 
through which to obtain economic progress for 
all people of the world. 

You can expect some failures resulting 
from future competition. 

Joseph B. Hall, board chairman of Kroger 
Company, tells Nation's Business: 

"The retail revolution— with everyone going 
into everyone else's business— results in in 
creased competition. 

There may be some shaking out process in 
the years ahead." 

He thinks another result will be improved 
profitability— for firms that survive. Cost reduc- 
tion plus better merchandising programs will 
help bring about this improvement. 

Other views on competition — page 30. 



Another good year ahead for steel. 

Almost 60 million ingot tons were produced 
during first six months. 

Production during remainder of year will 
make best total since f 57. 

Production currently is running below the 
swift pace of May, June, July, although still 
well ahead of year ago. 

New spurt of production is expected to begin 
next month and carry on through "64, 

Year ahead could equal this year in output. 

There'll be one difference: Production is ex- 
pected to be more steady, factor that will help 
profits for the industry. 



Government spending will rise above 
previous guesses. 

This trend is indicated by new forecasts of 
spending programs for fiscal '64. 

Year's now one month old. 

Government already has spent more than $8 



Steel to make 107 million tons 

MILLIONS OF TONS 
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billion — 1 1 months to go toward biggest year 
ever. 

Pace of spending will pick up during fall 
months, go up more next spring. 

Congress is sure to be asked to vote supple- 
mental funds next winter to finish out the year. 

One result of bigger federal spending will 
be bigger deficit. 

It's possible, say specialists, that deficit will 
average $1 billion a month. 

Next budget review may come in late 
September or early October. 

At that time you'll get newest information 
about future course of government operations. 

You'll also get some detailed information 
about government soundings of busrness pros- 
pects for year ahead. 

Measure of the future: IL S. manufactur- 
ers can expect to produce as many automobiles 
in the next 22 years as they did in all time from 
birth of the auto industry until now. 

Here are some reasons why economists 
see bright future for autos: 

One out of four U. S. families has no car 
at all. 

More than half the cars on the road are five 
years old or older. 

Scrappage rate is picking up as older cars 
wear out. 

Multicar ownership is zooming, up 90 per 
cent in eight years, more to come. 

Surprise import trend: Number of foreign 
cars being sold in this country is rising, not 
falling as expected. 

Sales follow this trend: 

Biggest number of foreign safes came in 
'59. Number nosedived two years in a row t 
rose, then fell off again. 



Now imports are rising, surprising experts. 
Foreign cars are selling at a rate about 
50,000 a year higher than was expected, 

Annual production rate of $600 billion is 
expected in six to eight months* 

That's total output of goods and services, 
up $100 billion since '60. 

Current upward trend is expected to carry 
on into '64. 

Here's check list of business indicators: 

Jobs— Approximately 70 million Americans 
are at work. Unemployment is improving. 

Hours of work— Average workweek is grow- 
ing longer in manufacturing, particularly in 
durable goods production. This foreshadows an 
upturn in new hiring for months ahead. 

Pay— Factories are paying an average of 
$2.46 an hour, seven cents more than year ago. 
Wage and salary payments never were higher. 
Same's true of business and professional m* 
comes. Farm income is down from year ago. 

Spending— Consumption of goods and serv* 
ices is sure to set a record this year, total for 
nation currently exceeding $1 billion a day. 

Foreign trade— Improving slightly as foreign 
countries buy more from IL S. 

Imports also are rising. 



New construction 
will set record 
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Business opinion: 



THE LUCKIEST $7 
I EVER SPENT 

By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 

Not lantr ago I picked up my first copy 
of The Wall Street Journal I expected 
dull reading Imagine my surprise when 
I found some of the best articles I'd ever 

read ! 

I sent for a Trial Subscription, For the 
first time in my life I began to under- 
stand why some men pet ahead while 
others stay behind. I read about new in- 
vention?, new industries and new way- 
of increasing my income Also t ssot ideas 
on what to do to reduce living expenses 
and taxes. My Trial Subscription to The 
Journal cost me S7. It was the luckiest 
S7 I ever spent, Tt has put me hundreds 
im dollars ahead already. 

This story is typical. The Journal is a 
unndrrtu! aid to men making S7,5CO to 
?3 0.000 a year. To assure speedy delivery 
to you anywhere in the US., The Journal 
is printed daily in seven cities from coast 
to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal we make 
thifl offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this ad 
with check for 57 > Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. NB-8 




THE LONELIEST MAN IN TOWN . . . 

he may be YOU! 

As "top 
management" 
you have many 
assistants, but 
for the final 
decision . . . 
"5^ you are all atone. 

IF YOU HAVE TRUCK FLEET DECISIONS... 



^TJStionalc 



L ease 



has a plan that allows you to COMPARE full- 
service truckleasing with the costs and head- 
aches of your present truck plan. 

Now the ADO-A TftUCK plan {« you e*pand>. the 
REPLACEMENT pfan you retire older trucks) or 
the PILOT plan { 'test' leasing in one region or 
division), allows you to COMPARE ana -invoice 
HATioNALEASf service with the thousand -and-one 
headaches of bills, licensing, insurance, tires, 
parts, maintenance, and the normal as well as 
emergency problems of your present program 
DON'T FREEZE YOUR NEW CAPITAL in trucks. Get 
full service truckleasmg with a NO capital, NO 
upkeep. NO worry katiohalCau PLAN! _ 

A nationwide network of 
LOCALLY OWNED, NAHONAUY 1 
EXPERIENCED ofiiiiaiet, 
Wr.fo for free liieraturm. 





Business leader disputes 
experts on success 



|N ATION AL TRUCK 
LEASING SYSTEf 

Smini pc ifiotjji ciiit* of Hi* United Staiw And C«n*da 
23 E. Jock»on Blvd., Suite E-8. Chicago 4, III. 



I H AVE READ with interest "What 
It Takes to Be Successful" [June| 
and find myself in sharp disagree- 
ment with the "experts." 

While I am no living example of 
success, I have been with one com- 
pany for 53 years and have ob- 
served the lives of successful men. 

Everybody agrees that integrity 
is number one, and that goes with- 
out saying. Without integrity noth- 
ing else counts* 

However, in my book "willing- 
ness to work hard" is number two. 
And yet the experts rate this num- 
ber seven. I have never heard of a 
successful businessman who wasn't 
a hard worker. 

J. M. FRANK 

U.-ard i "ItHii man 

JLtl KJ.Ttm V-nnbUum iTm 

Chicago. III. 

Court and Constitution 

The article by Felix Morley 
regarding the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion on elections [May] is interest- 
ing and prompts this comment. 

Mr. Morley must prepare himself 
for a change because it will come. 
The mere fact that a Supreme 
Court reverses itself on an impor- 
tant issue is not a fact of which 
anyone should be ashamed. This is 
a tribute to the form of government 
which is flexible enough to accom- 
modate great change without revo- 
lutions and chaos. 

The matter of comparing Geo- 
gia's county unit rule with tin- 
United States Electoral College is n 
point well taken, but the Court could 
not rule on a question which was 
not before it. The Georgia unit rule 
was before the Court and only that 
question could be decided at that 
time. 

Any challenge as to the const im- 
tionality of the Electoral College 
would be defeated because the Con- 
stitution is clear and the procedures 
followed are clearly constitutional. 
Whether the Electoral College's pro- 
cedures make good sense is another 
question. Mr. Morley f s confusion is 
rooted in his attempt to make the 
law consistent and run on a straight 



line in accordance with his think i tig. 

We should be thankful that out- 
Founding Fathers devised a system 
of government which could adjust 
itself to change, because otherwise 
there would surely have been more 
th an one bloody revolution in our 
history, 

JAMES M. WALTON 

Attorney at Law 
Chicago, HI 

Tax collector misses bet 

"Who Framed the Tax Plan" 
[April] refers to [Assistant Treas- 
ury Secretary Stanley L. | Surrey's 
opinion that Congress was giving a 
very large break to homeowners by 
not requiring them to count as in- 
come the rental value of t* eir homes. 

For a look a little farther down 
the path plotted by income imputern, 
we can turn to Surrey and Warren, 
"Federal Income Taxation/' 1960 
edition, where the following quota- 
tion from Marsh, "The Taxation of 
Imputed Income." appears: 

"Another major source nf im- 
puted income is the tedious and un- 
requited labor of housewives. Pigou 
has immortalized the innocent man 
who reduced the national income by 
marrying his housekeeper. Under 
our statute he would be able also to 
reduce his income tax liability, since 
he could maintain the same level of 
comfort with a smaller cash income 
than before. The imputed wages of 
his wife should be at least as great 
as the cash wages of his house- 
keeper, liut the former do not appear 
in the taxpayer's accounts, and he 
receives tax free the excess of her 
imputed wages over the cost of her 
subsistence." 

PAUL L. LATHAM 
Oounsil 

Continental Casualty Company 
Chicago, III 

Solves real problem 

"You Can Keep Morale High" 
(March) is an absorbing article 
which adequately states a problem 
that exists in many companies. 

T. L. FIELDS 

Supervisor of value analysis 
Cummin* Engine f'umpiim ln< 
Columbus. J n r| 
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Never before a truck tire 
with so many mileage stretching features ! 




TUFSYN 

3 The new tough synthetic rubber, exclusive with 
J Goodyear, adds extra durability for extra thousands 
of miles 1 Never in Goodyear tire history has there been 
a synthetic rubber so rugged. 




IPuts more rubber on the road. New Super Hi-Miler continuous ribs give 
you a solid footing. No squirmy little tread elements that chip or scuff 
away. Wider tread, too. reduces rate of wear 



m Less friction in flexing. Super Hi-Miler dual-corn- 
el pounded treads are far tougher on the outside, more 
resilient on the inside Less heat; longer wear? 



5 COOLER RUNNING. Up to 25* cooler! The 

unusual combination of design, construction and com- 
pounds in Super Hi-Miler lowers internal heat, gives 
you more recaps. 

6 SOFTER SOUND • 2\Riag groove length is 

acoustically engineered to muffle tire noise at high speed. 



ft Eliminates groove cracks 
£ and tears. Exclusive "ex- 
pansion chambers" in Super 
Hi-Mi!er grooves soak up the 
shocks and strains of rolling 
over curbs, hitting chuck- 
holes . . , help to compensate 
for normal tire growth. 





7 Dissipates heat as you drive. New shoulder 
design has extra-large cooling surfaces that 
work like fins on an air-cooled engine. 



Start saving now! At your Goodyear Dealer s or Goodyear Service Store. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio 

Yes. outwears! Yes. any other! Super Hi-Miler by 

GOOD/YE/IR 



Hi-Mfl*'. Tufiyn — T.M.*» The ftoodj«*r Tut & ffubfcwr Compm v> /Uron. Oh.q 




Re-route freight, locate cars with Rock Island 

Automated car control 

Just snap your fingers! That's about all you have to do to trigger a 
freight diversion on Rock Island, thanks to Automated Car Control. 

If you have some freight already on its way from one point to another 
-and want to change its route or destination (or provide for partial 
unloading)-simply get in touch with your local Rock Island agent. He 
immediately puts into action a giant Rock Island communications 
system, comprised of computers, microwave relay systems, Teletype 
lines, and other specialized equipment. 

Within minutes, the change you asked for has been put in motion. 
Your cars will be diverted according to request. 





The tape message is received at the Chicago 
communications center. 



Minutes later, the Chicago office has located 
the car. The information is relayed to the clas- 
sification yard next in advance of the car. 




Switch crew is contacted by 2-way radio, and 



advised of changed routing. 



Upon arrival of tram at classification yard, 
shipper's car is switched out for pick-up by 
Denver-bound freight. 



This same communications system also makes it possible for the Rock 
Island to locate special equipment cars almost instantaneously. 

Automated Car Control— one of many tools the Rock Island employs 
to give you faster, safer, better service. Your Rock Island agent has 
the details. Ask him for a copy of the new Rock Island system map. It 
contains a listing of all piggyback facilities, all interchange points, 
routes of connecting railroads, and many other important facts. 



ROCK ISLAND LINES 




The railroad of planned progress 
..♦geared to the nation's future 
Chicago 5 




HEADING WEST? For business or pleasure 
(or both) the best way to travel and see the 
West is on a fun-filled Golden State or Rocky 
Mountain Rocket, Call the Rock Island pas- 
senger agent in your town for schedules. 




Presents your sale* 
story enthusiastically 
without a slip-up r>r 
omission. Dramatic 
sight and $;iuml holds 
attention . . . motivates 
definite action. Set it 
up and the pictures 
change automatically 
in perfect syn- 
chronization with 
the noumL 



DuKane 



MICRQMATIC 

Sound F if m strip 
Projector 

fO* COMPUTE MFQRMATtQN WRtTS TO: 

DUKANE CORPORATION 

1132 NO. 11th AVC, ■ ST. CHARUS, ILUNOIS 
PHONE: 312 5W-2300 



ANT 

M A ■ ■ Automatic 

Mml j ^ I I ALARMS 

M wE^^F I Write 
mf^^^mO^r* ■ Free 

FIRE BURGLARY HOLDUP 

Consult AO! for complete protection through 
automatic detection . Our only business is to 
help safeguard Site, property, profits in com- 
mercial, industrial, institutional premises. 
Offices nationwide. Write or telephone 
for full information from ADT specialists. 

Executive Office: 155 SUM Ave., New York 



Miniature. All Purpose CALCULATOR 



Drik Cakvttlor par f«r nunc*. 
Prtcinon mttrumtflt ftytt 

on tha spot" amwtrt 
anywh*r«. Price $125 00. 
Avaifabtt on trial bath. 

FREE 1 

64 pift Hattwwjikal 
111 all Contains tabtt*. 
convtr^jcKft factOtt, formats 
for bun nasi. Sc tenet t 
industry For fr»« Booklet 
A informal ton writt tea 



CUIT* CD MP ANT DCPt, NB-S 
P.O. ton 5414 Van Nuyt, California 




for less active records 
...transfer to 



PRO 




Letter Sice 

*390 

Legal Size 

Check Size _ 

$2W ^ 20 

STOCK SIZES 

Transfer your old records into Pronto Files and use 
your steel equipment over and over again. 




PRONTO FILE CORPORATION 

4l5Madi*onAve., NswYork 17,N.T. 
□ Pleoie hove your r«pr«*anta- 

tive coll with tempi*. 
H Pteos* «nd fra* color brocfiur*. 

Nome 

Address - 

City 



_ Stole _ 



PfiONTO. A OrVlSlON OF LfTTON INDUSTRIES 
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/ Executive 
/ Trends 



• Sales efforts gain new momentum 
• Is your job in danger? 
• Best strategy for boosting pay 



Throughout America companies are 
preparing for more rugged sales 
competition in the years ahead. 

Good marketing executives con- 
tinue in high demand. Sales and 
marketing strategy is being reap- 
praised in many firms and training 
programs for sales personnel are 
being pushed with a new urgency. 

Companies are selling harder— 
and smarter. 

What's behind this stepped-up 
emphasis? 

Authorities consulted by Na- 
tion's Business attribute the 
trend to high mortality rates on 
new products, the battle for im- 
proved share-of -market position, 
foreign import pressures. 

To insure future sales success 
some businesses will have to change 
their thinking about marketing poli- 
cies, differentiate more clearly 
among the products they offer the 
consumer and take other steps, ac- 
cording to one authority. 



Is it better to hire salesmen with 
previous experience or grow your 
own? 

Leonard H. Lavin, who has led 
the Alberto-Culver Company to re- 
markable sales heights in the toilet- 
ries and proprietary drug field in 
the past eight years, prefers to hire 
men without prior selling experi- 
ence. 

Asked why, Mr. Lavin explained : 
"We find it is easier to mold a new 
young man in our style than to 
take on a veteran and then face the 
job of having him unlearn all the 
things that aren't effective in our 
kind of selling," 

Note. Mr. Lavin also believes 
strongly in a "small, flexible, un- 



complicated' 1 top management staff. 
This concept is commanding in- 
creasing attention as businesses 
search for ways to trim managerial 
overhead. 



Ever have the feeling youVe about to 
get the ax? 

Gloomy thought. Yet too many 
businessmen shut it out of their 
minds so completely that when they 
are fired the action comes as a shock. 

Lon Barton, employment coun- 
selor, says it's commonplace around 
his offices I Cadillac Associates, Inc., 
of Chicago and Los Angeles) to 
hear executive job-seekers say : "The 
firing came as an utter surprise to 
me. I had several arguments with 
the boss, but I had no idea that they 
meant I was on the way out." 

Employment authorities suggest 
that managers imitate the prophet 
Daniel, who read the handwriting 
on the wall at Belshazzar's feast and 
informed the Babylonian prince that 
the words meant he was through. 

In business, what constitutes the 
handwriting? How can you read it 
when you see it? 

There are definite signs— some 
subtle, some not SO subtle. If your 
duties are suddenly turned over to 
someone else, you are not invited 
to regular staff meetings, or if your 
office is moved to a less desirable 
location, that could be handwriting. 

Or, suppose your boss begins to 
cold-shoulder you conspicuously 
while chumming with others at your 
level, or you find yourself taken off 
important work to select shirts for 
the bowling team. That's hand- 
writing. 

Or, suppose you go far beyond 
normal salary adjustment periods 
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Before you buy 4-wheel drive . . . 



HOOD TOO HIGH 
HARD TO SERVICE 



BED TOO HIGH 
HARD TO LOAD 





Other 4-wheel drive pickup trucks 



compare! 



LOW HOOD 
EASY TO SERVICE 



EASY TO LOAD 




HIGH GROUND 
CLEARANCE 



KAISER Jeep i.u/Tr-u«>i//L//v Toledo 1, Ohi 

See 'Jeep 1 vehicles in action in "THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH." Starts September 17, ABC-TV Network 



New 'Jeep' Gladiator 4-wheel drive pickup 




SELLING THE NEW CONSTRUCTION MARKET? 




You can tell 
your salesmen 

where 
the business is... 

You can measure 
how much 
you're getting 

Your best marketing strategy can't pay off fully, unless your salesmen are seeing 
the men who are ready to buy. 

Even the most encouraging sales figures may be hiding a loss in share of mar- 
ket if you re not keeping up with actual potential. 

Dodge Reports solve the first problem. Dodge Construction Statistics solve 
the second problem. This is how: 

With Dodge Reports, you're sure your salesmen know the names and addresses 
of the men in new construction who are ready to buy, how much they're likely 
to want, and when they'll want it. You can be sure your salesmen are spending 
more time with prospects — less time on cold calls. 

Using Dodge Construction Statistics, you can measure your sales volume 
against potential in each territory and overall. You can set realistic sales goals, 
based on the potential of each territory. You can see whether or not you're losing 
business to your competitors, early enough to do something about it. 

Dodge can help you increase the selling effectiveness of each individual sales- 
man, and measure accurately the effectiveness of your sales organization as a 
whole. To find out more, mail the coupon right now. 



Ho* to improve 

SALES EFFECTIVENESS 




F. W. DOOOI 

W 



F. W. Dodge Corporation 
I Dept. NB-83, 1 1 9 W. 40th 51., New York 7 8, N. Y. 



I'd like to have your booklet, ''How to Improve Sales 
Effectiveness in the New Construction Market, 1 ' and other 
details on how Dodge can help us sell more effectively. 



_Tifl<r 



State 



DODGE REPORTS an* 
■ CONSTRUCTION 
STATISTICS 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

coritinued 



without getting a raise. That's not 
only handwriting, it's neon lettering. 

Oddly enough, job counselors say, 
there are managers who can see 
such warning signals and yet not 
interpret them. "People sometime* 
develop a protective cocoon and 
rationalize even the most obvious 
bad signs/' Mr. Barton declares. 

Summing up: Keep alert for in- 
dications that you may be on the 
way out. If you are, and there is 
nothing you can do to reverse the 
inevitable, start looking. Never quit 
until you absolutely must— but don't 
linger too I on p. It is better, in terms 
of finding a new job, to leave on 
your own than to wait for the boss 
to fire you. 



Phasing out pay increases may he 
one way of keeping your people 
happier. 

A study of 250 West ('oast man- 
agers showed that men anticipating 
a single large increase in their pay 
during the next five years were more 
dissatisfied than those looking for- 
ward to several smaller raises. 

This paradox was described re- 
cently by Mason Ha ire of the Uni- 
versity of California Institute of 
I nd ust rial Relations. 

Another finding: Individual man 
agers' satisfaction with their pay 
diminishes as their educational level 
rises. Says Mr. Haire: "Profes- 
sionalism, education and dissatis- 
faction seem to go together." 

The studies were conducted by 
the Industrial Psychology Group at 
the University of California In- 
stitute of Industrial Relations, the 
Behavioral Relations Service of 
General Electric, and the University 
of North Carolina. 



Secrets of successful marketing in 
the new Europe will be disclosed 
shortly in studies by the Marketing 
Science Institute of Philadelphia. 

MS! is a nonprofit research or- 
ganization formed last year and 
supported by contributions from 
more than 30 corporations. 

Dr. Wendell R Smith, MSI presi- 
dent, says his organization, through 
its work, hopes "to contribute to the 
emergence of a more definite science 
of marketing, and to stimulate in- 
creased application of scientific 
techniques to the understanding and 
solving of marketing problems;' 

Other subjects under study: the 
structure and functions of market- 
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±1 INSURES FOOTBALL 



Insurance Company of North America protects the 
New York Giants with a business insurance program 
that's great both on offense and defense. 

Custom-made for the Giants, the iNA program sets 
up a solfd line of protection while it blocks overlapping 
coverage. Efficiency wins, premiums plummet. 
INA can do the same for your business* large or 



smalt. We've been at ft since 1792, and today w 
have more than $1 V% billion in assets. 

Phone your broker or INA agent about INA busines 
insurance programs. He also knows about thrifty INA 
Package policies for home, car, health, life. Be sure, 
insure with INA. Insurance Company of North America. 
World Headquarters: Philadelphia. 



The penalty of success, 1963 style: a rapidly expanding 
company outgrows its working capital and runs into a 
cash bind. 

As sales climb, so do accounts receivables. But you 
can't meet your overhead and payroll with receiv- 
ables. You can't buy raw materials with receivables. 
You can't add new machinery with receivables. Inevi- 
tably, the too-successful company reaches a point 
where it must either get more cash or stop growing— 
just when its opportunity is greatest. 

Each year, dozens of companies in this position 
come to Heller for one reason; only the Heller type of 
financing is flexible enough to meet the needs of a 
too-successful company. 

With an extremely high ratio of accounts receivables 
to other assets, you can get much more cash from 
Heller than from other sources. We will either loan you 
money on your receivables— or buy them outright. 



We'll also lend you money on your present inven- 
tory or equipment— or finance the purchase of new 
inventory or equipment. 

There are many ways in which we can supply you 
with working capital for smooth operation and orderly 
expansion. The versatility of Heller financing has 
solved a variety of problems for companies in more 
than 60 different fields. 

Not all of our clients are experiencing a period of 
expansion. Some of them have the potential for future 
success — but are bogged down when they come to us. 
Heller financing helps them reach that potential. 

Your company may be able to grow faster and go 
farther with Heller financing. Why not find out now? 
A phone call or letter will bring a personal response 
from a Heller officer. Or write for our brochure, 
"Financing Business Action." No obli- 
gation, of course. 



WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 105-1 W. Adams St, Chicago 90, III. - 200 Park Ave., N.Y. 17 

Fulton National Bank Birtg., Atlanta 3. Ga. • Adolphus Tower Bldg.. Dallas. Texas ■ Walter E. Heller & Company of California, S49 S. Broadway. Us Angeles 14 
Walter E. Keller A Company of New England* 135 Devonshire. Boston 10. Massachusetts ■ Waller £. Heller & Company of Florida, 900 IN. W. 54th Street, Miami V 
Walter E. Heller & Company of Puerto Rico, First Federal Building, Santurce, Puerto Rico 




WHY COMPANIES THAT ARE TOO 



TO HELLER 




FINANCING 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

ing institutions— to determine their 
relationship to socioeconomic d:- 
velopments; what goes into the mak- 
ing of marketing decisions. *md a 
study of various changes that form 
the basis for "understanding and 
improving marketing practice." 



As more companies international 
executives not only will have the 
language barrier to hurdle, they will 
h iv to get through the subtler d if - 
ferences of various cultures. 

LYedt rik J, Philips, president of 
the giant Dutch N,V. Philips' Clo- 
eilampenfahrieken, offers some 
thoughts on this. 

Philips' publishes two annual re* 
ports in English, for example— one 
for Kngland and one for the United 
States, 

One of the problems in communi- 
cations between America and 
Europe is that Americans say what 
they mean, notes Mr Philips, 
whereas Europeans use indirectness. 

Americans in Europe will have 
to contend with the fact that not 
only do different countries use dif- 
ferent languages, but there is at 
mosl a separate language 1 in the 
-lee I mills, in the shipping indus- 
try, etc. 

Mr Philips urges that for 
smoother multinational business 
arrangements there be continuity in 
managerial succession. 



"Walt Jamison studied the Monde 
secretary's face speculatively. Some- 
times yon could get a tip on the 
pre vailing climate in the presiden- 
tial office by the attitude of some- 
one who had just come from it- As 
far as be could tell, there were no 
danger signals," 

Directions from the script oF a 
Broadway play? 

No-one of the opening sentewsea 
of a still -unfinished short novel 
which is being written by a manage- 
ment consultant. His novel differs 
from Ihe ordinary piece of fiction: 
He doesn't intend to try to get it 
published. 

Instead, he is writing the story 
simply to help him humanize I he 
implications of a new corporate 
planning concept he has developed 
"It has bellied me to think through 
what I am developing for business 
use 4 / 1 he says. 

The consultant-author? Dr. Har- 
old B. Maynard. president of May- 
nard Research Council, Pittsburgh. 
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Here are the 6 important 
car and truck leasing benefits 
you get only from FALS : 





1. NATIONAL NETWORK 

Take advantage of the over 250 FALS leasing companies 
across the country. Owned by or affiliated with Ford 
Dealers, these FALS representatives will provide delivery 
and parts and service anywhere you want it. 

2. LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE 

Your FALS representative is a local businessman familiar 
with your own economic area and its problems. Whether 
you use one vehicle or need thousands, you can count on 
him to give your account personal service. 

3. EASY DISPOSAL OF PRESENT FLEET 

If you now own your own fleet, but. would like to switch 
to leasing, your FALS representative is the man to see. 
He'll help you dispose of your present vehicles quickly — 
get you the best possible trade-in value. 

4. COAST-TO- COAST SER VICE 

No matter where your vehicles may be, when you lease 
through FALS you can count on 6,600 Ford Dealers to 
provide you with quick parts and service. Factory- trained 
mechanics will keep your fleet in top running order. 

5. NO WORKING CAPITAL TIE-UP 

When you get your vehicles through a FALS representative, 
you no longer own your fleet. FALS paid for it with FALS 
capital. Your capital is released so you can use it for other 
more profitable investments. 

6. PRE FIGURED COSTS 

FALS helps take peaks and valleys out of operating costs. 
One bill each month covers everything, including insurance. 
Your accounting department can forecast expenses more 
accurately. Why not investigate FALS now? 



For further information, write FALS, Ford Division, 
Ford Motor Company, P.O. Box 658, Dearborn, Michigan. 



America's largest teasing system 

FALS 

S&d Authorized Leasing System 



TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 



Too many stops drain impact 
from Kennedy travels abroad 



BY MERRIMAN SMITH 



VY iut i ins timetable of foreign travel must remain 
entirely flexible at this stage of domestic affairs, Presi- 
dent Kennedy is thinking in terms of another trip to 
South America later this year or early in 1964. Then 
the next major venture in his diplomatic sales cam- 
paign is expected to involve Asia and the Far East 
with the focal points being India and Japan. 

There is considerable debate within the Kennedy 
inner circle— now dubbed "the Irish Murphia about 
the format of such foreign travels. The same sort of 
procedural arguments are going on in the State De- 
partment. 

The question strnis to be this: Would the impact 
on the host country be greater if Mr. Kennedy made 
these trips one country at a time instead of ramming 
four countries into a ten-day schedule as he did re- 
cently in Europe? 



Former President Dwighl D. Eisenhower was the 
originator of the multicountry foreign tour for mod- 
ern Presidents. He once visited 11 countries in less 
than three weeks. Some countries he visited for only 
five or six hours; others for as much as three or four 
days. 

Mr. Kennedy does not like this approach, par- 
ticularly in these days when the smaller and newly 
emergent nations are so sensitive about their national 
prestige. His June-July trip to West Germany, Ire- 
land, Great Britain and Italy seemed to support argu- 
ments of his advisers who favor visiting one country 
at a time. 

The President started oft' with the biggest crowds 
of the tour in Cologne, Bonn, Hanau, Frankfurt, 
Weisbaden and the chanting, screaming emotional 
bath of West Berlin. The turnout in Ireland was 
ahout what could have been expected as the excitable 
Irish dogged his every step to cheer the charm in 1 
Wexford boy (a generation or two removed) who 
made good in the big country. 



Merriman Smith is the White House reporter for 
United Press International. 



A sidelight of his Irish visit demonstrated how 
easy it is for those not of Irish extraction to become 
rapidly saturated with the fierce national pride of 
Erin, It was at a party given for the President by 
Prime Minister Sean Lcmass in ancient Iveagh 
House, a stately old structure in midtown Dublin 
which serves the government much as Blair House is 
used by the State Department and the White House 
for entertaining VIG's \ Very Important Guests) in 
Washington. 

An Irish statesman, a coolly detached Britisher and 
a somewhat over-awed American were having gin 
tonics together in one of the upstairs drawing rooms 
after dinner while Messrs. Kennedy and Lemass 
cruised from room to room, shaking hands with sev- 
eral hundred reception guests who came in following 
the meal. 

Bubbling with the enthusiasm which Mr. Kennedy 
brought out in the crowds from New Ross to Lim- 
erick, the Irish official asked confidently, ' Now that 
you've seen the Irish people for two days, what do 
you think of us?" 

The American said quickly that in many ways the 
Irish reminded him of Texans in their unshakable 
belief that their native heath is vastly superior to 
that of any other part of the world. 

The British visitor thought for a moment and 
agreed. 

"They are quite similar," he said with glass-smooth 
urbanity, "in thai they both wish so very much thai 
it were all true/* 

But back to the President's progress across Europe. 

From Ireland, his next stop was England. This was 
not supposed to be a crowd -producing visit. He and 
Primp Minister Harold Macmillan met at Birch 
Grove, a handsome country estate some 40 miles 
outside London in an area somewhat similar to the 
Westchester County places outside New York. 

The conference was strictly business and lasted 
a little less than 24 hours. Here the two leaders and 
originally the chief partners in development of a 
multilateral nuclear force decided that even with 
strong German support, other allies were so luke 
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warm about the plan that this was no time to 
push it. Mr. Kennedy and the Prime Minister also 
coordinated their policies for the July nuclear test 
ban treaty talks in Moscow. 

After an overnight breather beside Lake Como, the 
President saiJed into Italy for a three-day visit. His 
arrival in Rome came a day after the coronation of 
Pope Paul VI. This, plus the death of Pope John 
XXIil and the series of upsets within the Italian 
government, had left the public in a state of what 
amounted to emotional, if not physical exhaustion. 

Thus when Mr. Kennedy swept into Rome over a 
motorcade route of some 45 kilometers, his crowd 
would not have done justice to the spectators at an 
opening of a new supermarket. In fact, it was down- 
right embarrassing, coming just after the mighty 
turnouts in Germany and Ireland. 

U. S. embassy officials and Italian authorities 
sought to assure Mr. Kennedy that Romans have 
been known for years to be blase almost to the point 
of rudeness about visiting celebrities. Wait for Naples, 
they said. As predicted, the more demonstrative Neo- 
politans turned out by the hundreds of thousands and 
in such high-octane enthusiasm that they almost 
stripped the chrome from the President's famous bub 
ble-top car flown from Washington for the occasion. 



It is altogether too easy for the serious intellectual 
or specialist in foreign affairs to brush aside the im- 
portance of street crowds on a presidential foreign 
tour. This, however, is faulty reasoning. Furthermore. 
Mr. Kennedy and Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
have changed their thinking on this point. 

It once was the Kennedy-Rusk idea that personal 
appearance tours were not of deep diplomatic im- 
portance; that diplomacy was more effective on the 
ambassadorial level and moving to the ministerial 
level only wlien major agreements were to be locked 
up and final language agreed upon. Early in this Ad 
ministration, Mr. Kennedy and his Secretary of State 
thought presidential participation in diplomacy on 
foreign shores should be kept to a minimum. 

They have come to realize that the crowd spectacle 
is what the public sees, not only in the host country 
but around the world in news stories, pictures find 
motion picture films shown in theaters or on tele- 
vision. For understandable reasons, working sessions 
cannot be exploited similarly. 

Therefore, it is important when a President goes 
traveling that he receive the best possible turnout, 
even if the host government has to join forces with 
specialists from the United States Information Serv- 
ice to promote a crowd much as the Democratic and 
Republican parties build huge turnouts for their 
candidates in national election years. 

While the White House, of diplomatic necessity, 
would have to deny it, the recent tour would have 
been more of a success without the Italian visit tacked 
on at the end. 

By the time Mr. Kennedy reached Italy, the world 



public was becoming somewhat case-hardened to pic- 
tures and stories of ovations a la Germany and Ire- 
land. The first-day reception in Rome caused a spate 
of world-wide stories and television reportage about 
the flop parade. It is doubtful that the wildly en- 
thusiastic Naples reception wiped out the first im- 
pressions of Italy, although the picture nnd word 
accounts of Neapolitan hysterics may have relieved 
the situation appreciably. 



All of which brings us back to the argument of one 
country per presidential trip versus the current sys- 
tem of telescoping several nations into one tour. This 
is a problem that must be answered or worked into a 
plan less wearisome than the current system before 
Mr. Kennedy gets down to hard planning about visit- 
ing Asia and the Far East. 

Some of his advisers on such matters believe the 
President, with his high-flying, speedy jet transport, 
could in the space of about two weeks hit Manila, 
Tokyo, parts of Southeast Asia, India and Pakistan. 
His commitments to visit Japan nnd India are fairly 
firm without dates being set. 

Crowds in Tokyo and New Delhi would dwarf any- 
thing the President has ever seen. The word and pic- 
ture spectacle reported and photographed in these 
huge population centers and flashed around the world 
by split-second communications would blot out the 
rest of the trip and possibly have the effect of off- 
setting each other. 

Mr. Kennedy, on the basis of Mr. Eisenhower's 
experience in the same area in 1959 and 1960, and 
with memories of his recent European venture still 
fresh, might be well advised to avoid linking Japan 
and India in the same trip. A Manila-Tokyo trip 
might be workable and still preserve maximum im- 
pact. Then at some other time, he could schedule a 
trip to Southeast Asia, but experience would indicate 
that he put India or Pakistan on the end of this 
junket 

The Kennedy staff thinks it saw crowds a few 
weeks ago in Europe. The Berlin and Naples turn- 
outs without doubt were the largest demonstrations 
ever seen by Mr. Kennedy. In India, however, he 
could expect to have an audience of nearly two mil- 
lion people just for a single speech in the Rami ilia 
grounds, and even larger crowds for street proces- 
sions. President Ayub Khan would turn out several 
million to line his parade route in Karachi. Without 
deprecating the tribute to a visitor in these areas, 
it is true in India, Pakistan and Japan that the huge 
populations make possible assemblies for ceremonial 
or semipolitical occasions that cannot be duplicated 
anywhere in the Western world. 

How do such popular displays affect the strictly 
business diplomatic conversations between heads of 
state when they are not banqueting, visiting historical 
sites or bowing to millions pressed against the steam- 
ing, smoking vehicles of their motorcades? The answer 
can only be partial, but it is true that Kennedy 
advisers now believe the attitude of an otherwise 
balky host government can be influenced quite heavi- 
ly by crowd demonstrations, particularly if the turn- 
out goes far beyond expectations of the host. 
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BING 

WIN! 




A WEEK FOR TWO 

at Bing Crosby National Pro-Am Golf 
Tournament, Pebble Beach, California 
... 9 golfers go ... 3 will play in the 
tournament . . . appear on TV. 




27 GOLFERS 

to compete in "Beat Bing" playoffs 

at Tucson National Golf Club in Arizona! 



win trips 



SPECIAL 

"DUFFER'S 1 * AWARDS 

Even if you don't "Beat Bing*' 
you can win countless hours of 
musical enjoyment with the ex- 
citing new Revere Stereo Tape 
Cartridge System! Change* 
tapes automatically — just like 
a record player! 

24 TO BE 




FLY 



"Beat Bmg" winners will fly to Tucson and Pebble 
Beachinluxuriouscomforton an American Airlines Astrojet 
The only transcontinental airline with an all fanjet fleet. 




Nothing to buy . . . just beat Bing Crosby at golf. 3M and 
your "Thermo-Fax" Brand Products Dealers are mixing 
business with golfing pleasure this season. They're 
sponsoring a "Beat Bing" Golf Tournament , , , three top 
winners get to play in the annual Bing Crosby National 
Pro-Am TV Golf Tournament! Every golfer will have a 
chance to win because entries will be divided into three 
handicap divisions. Twenty-seven "Beat Bing" winners 
will compete in "Beat Bing" playoffs at sunny Tucson 
National Golf Club before the nine top players and their 
wives head for Pebble Beach for a full expense paid week 
next January! 

Compete right at your own golf course. "Beat Bing" 
competition lasts from August 4 to the 24th. Enter no 



matter what your scores. You may win one of the special 
"Duffer" prizes! 

Special "Demo Bonus Award"— Pebble Beach trip win- 
ners who see a demonstration of "Thermo-Fax" Brand 
Products between July 15 and September 6 win an 
extra expense-paid week in San Francisco! Get com- 
plete information at your "Thermo-Fax" Products Deal* 
er or local pro. 

Hurry! "Beat Bing" competition begins August 4! 



to 



Thermo-Fax 

COPYING PRODUCTS 



DIVISION OP 3M COMPANY - ST. PAUL 1ft, MINNESOTA 




MORE WEIGHT 




LOWER RATES 




SIMPLIFIED TARIFFS 



DO YOU 
STILLTHINK 
YOUR PRESENT ROUTING 
IS THE BEST WAY TO 
SAVE COMPANY 
MONEY? 



Maybe it used to be. But now, R E A Express' new, low rates can save your company's money, even on heavy shipments. 
These new rates give you savings on shipments up to 1 50 lbs. and often on much heavier shipments. New R E A tariffs 
list over 3,000 commodities on which R EA has sharply reduced rates. And only R E A offers you the extra econo- 
miesof a real transportation system: simplified tariffs-nationwide coverage, within published limits— single carrier re- 
sponsibility— no complicated transfers from carrier to carrier. Now's the time to bring your ^ 
routing guide up to date and help save your company money. Call R EA Express today. 
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Virtue grounded in principle 
still prevails at grass roots 

BY FELIX MORLEY 



During the summer of 1887 large areas in Texas 
experienced prolonged and serious drought. Crops 
withered on the vine. Small farmers and large planters 
alike suffered heavy losses. 

A Texas congressman, a Democrat like almost all 
Texans at that time, introduced a modest measure for 
Lhe relief of his constituents. Il would have authorized 
the U. S. Commissioner of Agriculture, as the head 
of this agency was then titled, to distrihute free seed 
in the stricken counties. The appropriation carried 
was $10,000, the equivalent of about three times that 
sum in terms of today's depreciated currency. 

The hill passed both Houses, only to meet with a 
fori bright veto by President Grover Cleveland, also 
a Democrat. "I can find no warrant for such an ap- 
propriation in the Constitution," he wrote, "and I 
do not believe that the power and duty of the General 
Government ought to be extended to the relief of in- 
dividual suffering which is in no manner properly re- 
lated to the public service or benefit." 

• • • 

Last year, just three quarters of a century later, the 
same "General Government*" in Washington dis- 
tributed agricultural commodities valued at $1,563,- 
000,000 to a long list of foreign governments. Much of 
this was in the form of outright donations. Although 
a little less than one third of the entire foreign aid 
expenditure for 1962, this "Food for Peace" con- 
stituted the largest single item. 

Altogether, from July I. 1945, to July 1. 1963, our 
General Government, now usually called federal, 
has distributed over 10 billions in agricultural com- 
modities to other countries, not counting the 1 domestic 
handouts. If President Cleveland's attitude seems 
somewhat hard- hearted, by modem standards, recent 
White House occupants have certainly made com- 
pensation with taxpayers' money. For every dollar of 
free seed denied to Texas in 1887 at least one million 
dollars in food products have been handed to for- 
eigners by Uncle Sam during the past 18 years. 

The point underlying this morsel of history is that 
the legitimacy of Cleveland's veto, while it aroused 
some criticism in Texas, was never questioned. And 



the diametrically opposite policy, under winch we 
now pay for the lunches of school children from 
Pakistan to Peru, is similarly unquestioned on 
grounds of constitutionality. 

Yet during the intervening years the Constitution 
has not been altered in any way which would justify 
the completely different interpretations of 1HS7 and 
today. 

Several amendments have, of course, been adopted 
during this period. But the only one that bears even 
remotely on the issue is the Sixteenth, which became 
effective in 1913. By legalizing the federal income tax 
this may be said to have given Washington the 
"power" to distribute public funds which it can now- 
much more easily raise. But this did not enlarge the 
"duty" which Cleveland denied to the federal gov 
ernment in the field of individual relief. 



CULVER 




Veto by President Cleveland saved the U. S. $10JXM): 
note we have given away a million times thai amount 

This means that in the historically short period of 
75 years— no more than an average lifespan as now 
measu red— there has been a complete revolution in 
American thinking on the issue of what centralized 
government should, and should not, attempt This is 
indeed too obvious to need elaboration. But the 
change is highly significant and is effectively docu- 
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merited by the case cited. From a conviction that the 
federal government should not provide for necessi- 
tous individuals in any State of the Union we have 
moved to a belief that it should support them in any 
country vaguely definable as "underdeveloped." In 
the cases of Poland and Yugoslavia we do not even 
draw the line at helping active communists in this 
manner. 

There is a certain logic, however, in the support 
which, over sharp congressional objection, we con- 
tinue to give to the Red regimes of Tito and Gomulka. 
The new political theory, not shared by any other 
people, is that our government should not be indif- 
ferent to any human want, anywhere, and must ac- 
quire the power to meet those wants regardless of the 
cost in fiscal solvency or constitutional tradition. 

If that theory is sound it is unreasonable to oppose 
assistance to those subject to communist, or near- 
communist, rule. They too are human beings, with 
human wants and needs. Moreover, an important 
part of communist belief is very close to what we 
ourselves tend increasingly to accept— the argument 
that the tides of change have undermined personal 
and local responsibility and therefore made totali- 
tarian government inevitable. 

A Rip Van WinkJe of Cleveland's day, returning 
to the Potomac rather than the Hudson after his 
long sleep, would certainly find it hard to adjust to 
the changes that have taken place. He would be 
startled by the massive buildings that house the ever 
growing federal bureaucracy, and by the traffic jams 
with which the streets, as well as routine governmental 
operations, are so frequently blocked. But most con- 
fusing to our Rip, were he a thoughtful man, would 
be the shift from the political philosophy of James 
Madison 'o that of Lenin. 

It was the Virginian who emphasized that we "rest 
all our political experiments on the capacity of man- 
kind for self -government/' It was the Russian who 
argued that to establish dictatorship it would be 
necessary to work **for the overthrow of the bour- 
geoisie, the destruction of parliamentarianism and for 
a democratic republic/' 

• • • 

The careless manner in which we now acclaim ab- 
solute, equal itarian democracy, which the Founding 
Fathers consciously sought to prevent, is itself evi- 
dence of how far American political thinking has 
moved towards that of the communist axis. While we 
denounce the actions of their governments we have 
begun to accept the theory on which these operate. 

The desirability of self-government is little em- 
phasized. Much more attention is paid to a doctrine 
of equality which does not admit that equal rights 
imply equal responsibilities. In no political system 
has it ever been possible to establish either class or 
individual rights without prior acceptance of either 
class or individual responsibilities. That of the United 
States is unique, as Madison pointed out, because 
it seeks to localize and individualize responsibility, 



instead of focusing it in a government elite. 
American tradition of self-reliance and self-develop 
ment is no longer fashionable. But there is an im- 
portant moral in the very ease with which the Con- 
stitution has been interpreted out of all semblance 
to its meaning as understood, for instance, by Presi- 
dent Cleveland. What was destroyed without violence 
can also be peacefully, if not readily, restored, 

One factor, especially, hampers many conservatives 
in their effort to reestablish the values that have 
been lost. This is the failure to realize that military 
defense against communism, however essential, is not 
of itself enough. What we seek to defend by inev- 
itably centralizing expenditure on weapons could 
easily wither away behind the ramparts we watch. 
Such was the fatal experience of the Roman Empire, 
which simply collapsed from internal decay even as 
its disciplined legions were successfully extinguish- 
ing barbarian brush fires, from Scotland to Roumania. 

Of course it is much easier to visualize the threat 
of an aggressive enemy than to detect infiltration of 
the national bloodstream by debilitating ideas. The 
latter requires close attention to the conduct of edu- 
cation, to the vitality of moral standards, and above 
all to the bogus humanitarian ism in which the com- 
munists excel, but have no monoply. As we look back 
at Cleveland's forgotten veto we must admit that it 
showed a degree of political courage which has been 
rare in the White House of recent years. 

• • • 

Although no longer outstanding in Washington, 
the virtue that springs from principle is still prevalent 
at the grass roots. The present Supreme Court has 
shown itself adept at precipitating difficult problems. 
But it is the localities that must in the final analysis 
solve them, as on the whole they have been doing 
admirably. And this, be it noted, is the essence of the 
American system. The progress accomplished is due 
to the localized effort of responsible citizenship, pri- 
marily from that very ''bourgeoisie*' which communism 
would eliminate in favor of a vast hierarchy of cen- 
tralized officials. 

It is in the Congress, far more than in the Supreme 
Court or the Executive establishment, that the prac- 
tical idealism of the American bourgeoisie finds ac- 
curate reflection. That is why, as a year of intense 
political maneuvering opens, especial attention should 
be paid to the congressional candidates. This is no 
longer a party matter, for party lines today neither 
delineate nor clarify the vital issues. The informal 
coalitions in Congress, increasingly blurring cen- 
tralized party discipline, are likely to become more, 
not less, pronounced. Already it is suggested that Con- 
servative congressional candidates in the South might 
reasonably seek the indorsement of both parties. If 
so, the opposite tactic will certainly be adopted by the 
other side. 

What counts most is the personal position of the 
candidate, firm or infirm, regardless of label, on those 
issues which involve the basic principles of American 
government. It requires no high degree of erudition 
to realize what these are. But, with the complete 
change of climate since Cleveland's day, it does take 
courage to reaffirm them. 
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(Ad verlisrm ml) 

How to Explain 
Your Need for 
Automation to Top 
Management 

Often, middle-management realizes the 
need for Ixisic office automation -ooner 
ih m (he top management proup who ap- 
prover the purchase of anhmuovd equip- 
ment. 

To sell I lie collerpl u| ba>ir o\\\(r auto- 
mation, inn Ml*- management might ireU 
strike a I top management's ^realr-i eon- 
uern — f/ie spiral tag casts of doing busi- 
ness — then show how basic automation 
Iiom i- office ni'N by the increased pro- 
duct! vi I v of u^ing machine* to do tasks 
now done by hand. 

First, clear aivax misconceptions: The 
idea that automation means n multi-mil- 
lion <|ollar eonipiiUT (il dnes not): the 
notion learning In operate autiimated 
equipment i- a enmplieatrd i i n ort-ti in 
■ r a i^. prorr>s (il is not): the idea thai nulo- 
mation will upset :uu not h -running pmcr. 
dure*. 

\t)n . expl&re how office automation can 
cut company costs. 

Take your present expenses: The costs of 
getting out routine paperwork: letter-, 
purchase order>, inventors record >, in- 
roice«, payrolls. He. How many people 
are lied tip in this operation? Mow long 
dor. ii lijki* to get the work out? 

Haste office automation taa\ doable the 
productivity oj each etn\do\ee. Bash Lust- 
rous Jala i- captured in punched tape or 
<ard>: these lapes and rank when fed 
into other machine*, (or ha. k into the 
maehine that created them), do retentive 
typing, figure hilling, write sale?, ami pur- 
chasing order-, keep inventor) records, 
arid compute payrolls— in almost entire 
1y automatic ot>eralions am] with great 
arc u racy. 

Take future expenses: as your busines- 
tfrow*. nuM \oiir ollice Malf grow? \>p! 
in torn at ion helps hold the line on the 
growth of office personnel as your busi- 
ness grows. Your eoinpyn> May* compel i. 
live- and profitable 

Learn more about basic office automa- 
tion, how it can help lower your opei al inv 
expenses, by calling your local Friden 
man. Or write: Kriden. Inc., Dept. Ml 
San Leandro, California. 

\-k for a free copy of our booklet: "Some 
Basic Fact-. About Basic Automation". 



When the Samsonite Luggage Divi- 
sion of Shwayder Bros, Inc., Denver. 
Colorado, decided to automate its 
order-writing operation, it took the 
problem to Friden, the specialist in 
paperwork automation. 

Samson tie's order-writing system is 
built around the Friden Fiexowriter* 
—the automatic writing machine that 
works from punched tapes or cards. 

Says Samsonite: 

"The Fiexowriter docs four jobs for 
us. It automatically types a major 
portion of each order. At the same 
time, it commands a solenoid adding 
machine to figure shipping weights 
and number of cartons needed for 
each bill of lading. It automatically 
prepares a by-product punched tape 
which we feed into a computer for 
automated billing. And it reduces 
delay between writing an order and 
shipping the merchandise, 

"The Friden Fiexowriter speeds up 



the entire order-writing operation, 
eliminates practically all typing and 
mathematical errors, and it saves us 
money, too." 

The Friden Fiexowriter is the basic 
machine of office automation. It 
captures data in a language other 
machines understand. And. since it 
does this at the start of the paper- 
work cycle, when data first enters 
your office, the rest of the paperwork 
cycle is done automatically. 

Put the Fiexowriter to work in your 
organization. For complete details, 
call your local Friden Systems man. 
Or write: Friden, Inc.. San Leandro, 
California, 

This is practical automation by 
Friden — for business and industry. 

Friden 



FlfKOwrittr ts a Registered Tredenwk oj Friden, lm\ ■ Satr i, Servict end Instruction Throughout the World 



Inherent balance 



High wire artists need perfect balance. (Hutches and transmissions last longer. Operator fatigue 

So do Diesel engines. is ,ess " Acceleration is quicker. So you get more work 

done more quickly at lower cost 
And CM Diesels are inherently better balanced. gpedfy GM Dipsel u hfl8 inherent ba , ance m 

The reason is their proven basic design. pays off for you. 

They have twice as many power impulses per crankshaft See your GM Diesel Distributor. Or write: Detroit 
revolution as most other Diesels. So fours ABB f\ | hAhi Diesel Engine Division, General Motors, 
are as smooth as conventional eights ... [■ Km IT I C W L I Detroit 28, Mich. ( In Canada: General 
V-sixes as smooth as V- twelves. I 1 I VI I J I F ll W I Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ont. ) 



SERIES 53 & 71 ENGINES 

One proven design throughout the tine builds greater value into every engine 
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k TOMORROW'S \ 
f COMPETITION , 



In the years ahead competition will be tougher, faster thanking, 
and sharply different from what we have known in the past 

To help you plan for tomorrow, Nation's Business presents 
tom articles dealing with the critical aspects of the dynamic factor 
that is competition: 

* How competitive forces wiJJ spring from different and unexpected 
directions and what new company strategy will he required. 

► How the changing role of the federal government in regulating 
competition will affect the business climate, 

► How the growing threat from imports can be met 

► How union willingness or lack of willingness to cooperate will 
help determine management's ability to compete in the future. 

The first article begins on the next page. 



TOMORROW'S 
COMPETITION 



EXECUTIVES 
TELL HOW 
TO MEET IT 



Here's a preview of principal forces 
that will shape the years just ahead 



VID£ WORLO 




The next five to 10 years will see 
drastic changes in the way you do 
business. 

The reason: competition. 

As the future rolls by and you 
reflect back on 1964, 1968, 1971, 
and so (in. it will become increasing- 
ly clear that competition is the UB 
gle most inclusive term to describe 
the principal characteristics of busi- 
ness in this period. 

The forces of competition will 
spring from new and unexpected 
directions. 

Among the results, you can antiei- 
pate a faster pace of national eco- 
nomic progress, more high-paying 
jobs for capable people, steadily 
improving standards of living, and 
substantially more risk for business 
enterprises. 

To evaluate what the future 
holds, businessmen will nerd In 

consider: 

► How competition will change. 

► What effects the new challenges 
will have on business in general. 

► What profit trends to expect. 

► The best ways to deal with the 
new competitive forces 

Here's what Henry Ford II h ll 
Nation's Business about the dec 
ade ahead: 

"I believe we are in a permanent 
buyers* market Competition will 

Only efficient companies will 
prosper, says Henry Ford II 
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Opportunities for business will 
be great, says Paul B. Wishart 

get steadily tougher. We will face 
more competition from abroad, more 
competition within domestic indus- 
tries, and more competition among 
industries." 

Ralph Lazarus, president of Fed- 
erated Department Stores, Inc., 
says: 

"We arc surely headed for an 
era of intensified competition. We 
will need to do everything better 
than we now do, 

i suppose every businessman 
lias his own mental picture of what 
this new era will be like. I some- 
times visualize it in terms of track 
and field. Some of us have been 
running in the Big Ten; some in 
the Ivy League or the Pacific Coast 
Conference, 

"A few of us are big enough and 
strong enough to run in the nation- 
als. 

"But tomorrow we're going to 
compete in the Olympics. Only our 
Olympic (James will be staged— not 
once every four years— but daily in 
the marketplace." 

Paul B. Wishart, chairman of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, thinks the complexities 
of doing business in the next decade 
will be frightening, but that the 
opportunities will be great. 

"In effect," he says, "you are go- 
ing to he competing literally with 
yourself to hit par on each hole in 
your own company. Failure to 
adopt this type of realistic philos- 
ophy will simply result in your los- 
ing position through subjecting 
yourself to repeated blows in your 
soft spots/* 

Competition, he says, will be* 
come increasingly tough and hard- 
nosed. 




Roger Blough calls competition 
a key factor in economic growth 



"There is going to be little time 
for the week-day golf game or the 
two-month vacation. Either Ameri- 
can industrial leaders are jzoing to 
be on the job and think, act, and 
stay ahead, or they are going to be 
plowed under by more devoted men 
who are dedicated to winning." 

He believes the rewards will go 
to the imaginative and creative 
men both in sciences and at the 
operating business level. "The most 
successful will probably be those 
who have combined the right quota 
of basic common sense— properly 
mellowed by disciplined, nonextrav 
agant. but adequate research." 

Most executives accept the prob- 



ability that competition from 
abroad will complicate their future 
business lives. 

But overlooked by none is the 
sure trend that competition from 
across the street and from across 
tow f n will play a dominant role. 

"Undoubtedly, competition from 
abroad will be an important factor 
in the next 10 years," says L. F. 
McCollum, president of Continental 
Oil Company. "Liberalization of 
trade regulations— if accomplished 
through international negotiations 
-will particularly affect labor-in- 
tensive industries in America. 
"I anticipate, however," Mr. Me 
f continued on page 6i)i 



Attitudes toward profits are changing, says L. F. McCollum 
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TOMORROW 

COMPETITION 



U. S. GOALS 
REQUIRE NEW 

FEDERAL POLICY 

Government has encouraged soft competition 
in conflict with our primary national objectives 



< i n k day this summer in Washing- 
ton; 

A Senate Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee began hearings on legislation 
to set up a super-agency to improve 
government regulation of American 
businesses. 

Three floors above, in the marble 
New Senate Office Building, another 
subcommittee was hearing transpor- 
tation industry witnesses on bills 
designed to make it easier for the 
railroads to compete with other 
carriers. 

Across Capitol Hill toy whole- 
salers and beer distributors were 
testifying before a House Small 
Business Subcommittee on competi- 
tive problems in distribution. 

In the same building, the Ways 
and Means Committee— meeting 
behind closed doors— tentatively 
adopted new lax provisions that 
could give small corporations a bet- 
ter tax break. 

Meanwhile, a top Naval official 
was telling a Senate unit that Pent- 
agon high command reversals of 
military decisions on contracts are 
"detrimental to the competitive 
spirit of American industry." 

Downtown, the Interior Depart- 
ment announced a revised formula 
for computing the amount of oil 
that may be imported into eastern 
states. 

It was a typical day in Washing- 
ton. Business as usual. The govern- 
ment in your business as usual, in- 
fluencing in myriad ways competi- 
tion among and within businesses 
and industries now and for the fu- 
ture. 

In our private enterprise ay stem , 



competition has a prime role. It de- 
termines the allocation of resources 
and the amount of production. 
It promotes efficiency, stimulates 
growth, helps develop new prod- 
ucts, holds prices in line. 

Though at one time or another 
tariffs, taxes, patent policy, federal 
regulatory policies, federal pur- 
chases, price controls and subsidies, 
for example, may influence business 
competition, the actions of the An- 
titrust Division of the Justice De- 
partment and the Federal Trade 
Commission have the most direct 
effect. 

Their actions, together with court 
decisions and legislative proposals 
now under consideration on Capitol 
Hill, are shaping a distinct and 
strong trend in federal policy on 
competition. The objective of this 
policy seems to be: Preserve the 
competitor rather than competition. 
If this trend continues, it could 
thwart our national goals of faster 
growth and expanded world trade. 

Government policies that discour- 
age growth and innovation certainly 
harm small businesses as well as 
large. 

It's a philosophy which Milton 
Handler, Columbia University law 
professor, calls "soft competition." 
It was expressed by Chief Justice 
Earl Warren in a recent case. He 
said Congress was concerned with 
4 'the protection of viable, small, 
locally owned business." He said 
further: "Congress appreciated that 
occasional higher costs and prices 
might result from the maintenance 
of fragmented industries and mar- 
kets. But it resolved these com- 



peting considerations in favor of 
decentralization." 

Laws a shield? 

Senator Hubert H, Humphrey of 
Minnesota recently called the anti- 
trust laws a "protective shield t to 
protect ) small business competition, 
not a sword to cripple independent 
merchants." 

The intention to relieve certain 
political groups, such as the small 
merchant and the family farmer, 
from the competitive contest is re- 
lated to a fundamental conflict in 
our society between the self-reliant 
and the dependent. Providing more 
security for political blocs at the 
expense of incentives for the eco- 
nomically efficient conforms to wel 
fare state aims, 

"The basic notion of competi- 
tion," notes Dr. Malcolm P. Mc 
Nair, emeritus professor of retailing 
at Harvard lousiness School, 'is 
that some competitors win and 
some lose. You can't have compel i 
tion in which no competitor ever 
gets hurt." 

However, Professor McNair says: 
"The pressure under the Robinson- 
Pat man Act has been for the pro- 
tection of competitors." Today, he 
adds, "there has been a transfer of 
thinking from the interpretation of 
the Robinson- Patman Act over to 
the Sherman Act, so that a merger 
may be objected to by the Depart- 
ment of Justice on the grounds that 
some competitor might get hurt. 
This is a very unfortunate develop- 
ment. 

"The trouble is that our law- 
makers and law enforcers are still 
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House Small Business Committee 




Semite Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly 




Commission 



Congressional committees, regulatory agencies 
and the courts all influence competitive rules 
under which business and industry must operate 



thinking in terms of old-fashioned 
economics They are thinking in 
terms of the virtues of so-called 
pure competition/' in which no one 
company is large enough to deter- 
mine its own selling price. M A much 
more enlightened view has been de- 
veloped by some economists, such 
as the late John M. Clark." 

Dr. Clark, in a monumental study 
published by the Brookings Institu 
tion after his retirement from Co- 
lumbia University, pronounced the 
competitive pressures in our econ- 
omy as vigorous as ever, even 
though the nature of competition 
has changed. 

He found that industries with 



many small businesses that appear 
to be quite competitive often don't 
serve the public interest as well as 
is intended under the theory of de- 
centralizing economic power. In- 
stead the "accepted customs of the 
trade" tend to replace real compe- 
tition. Professor Clark's thesis is 
that any decline in competition re- 
sults more from the troubles of weak 
companies than from the progress 
of strong ones. 

In fact, he maintained that com 
panies big and rich enough to de 
velop new and better products and 
operate more efficiently can serve 
the public interest best. 

Such companies can compete in 



innovations 
as in price. 



and services as 



Pressure has mounted 

This new standard of protect i. 
from competitive injury for smaller 
businesses did not originate with 
the New Frontier But the pressure 
has increased considerably in re- 
cent years. Not only has the anti 
trust caw load enlarged, the danger 
area has apparenllv been extended 
so that business faces a growing 
threat of antitrust action. 

According to Jesse \V, Markham, 
Princeton University economics pro- 
fessor and former chief economist 
'continued on fxtge 72) 
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TOMORROW'S i 
COMPETITION 




LABOR 

COOPERATION 
WILL GROW 



Why workers are more willing 
to help and how you can benefit 



Employers must build sound relationship for taking 
up problems, help cushion blow from technological 
developments, says Nat Goldfinger, union economist 



You can expect most workers 
and unions to be more willing to 
cooperate in your plans for cost- 
cutting and other changes that may 
he necessary to meet the challenges 
of future competition. 

"There never has been a better 
time for getting cooperation if the 
employer demonstrates that he 
really needs it." says Everett M, 
Kassalow T research director of the 
AFL-CI0'5 Industrial Union De- 
partment, which helps 59 affiliated 
unions plan bargaining objectives. 

But Nal Gold finger, research di- 
rector of the parent labor federation, 
warns that you can't wait until 
your problems become critical be- 
fore raising them, and expect com- 
plete cooperation. 

Management must lead the way, 
says Harold J. Ruttenberg, man- 
aging associate of Humanation As- 
sociates, a Pittsburgh consulting 
firm, who has grappled with labor- 
management problems from both 
sides. 

Mr. Ruttenberg believes manage- 
ment must convince workers thai 
their job security "does not lie in 
stretching out the work, but in get- 
ting it done with the least loss in 
materials and supplies in the fewest 
possible man-hours, 

"It must teach them that to the 
extent this temporarily reduces the 
work force, it will make their jobs 
more secure and enable manage- 
ment eventually to provide more 
jobs on a sounder competitive 
basis*" 

Herbert R. Northrup, professor 
of industry at the University of 
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Pennsylvania and former consult- 
ant for management, believes union 
leaders are becoming more cooper- 
ative in cost-cutting because they 
are losing members as a result of 
competition from new materials, 
foreign competition, the changing 
labor force, and other reasons. 

He agrees with prevailing opinion 
that an employer should keep his 
workers informed of company prob- 
lems through a good, continous 
communications program so that he 
will develop credibility and have an 
audience that is listening when he 
seeks help on a problem, 

Mr. Northrup cautions, however, 
that the first rule of management is 
to lie a good manager, which he 
says means resisting unreasonable 
union demands for more and more 
control over the business 

"Don't give your business to the 
union," he warns. "You'll have to 
buy it back later." 

There are notable exceptions, as 
demonstrated by the stiff union re- 
sistance to reducing work crews on 
railroads and East and Gulf ('oast 
docks, but in general the climate is 
considered ripe for getting worker 
and union acceptance to change. 

Change is in the air. Jobs are 
changing and harder to get The 
labor force is changing, with more 
workers reluctant to join unions. 

Collective bargaining is changing. 
There's more initiative from man- 
agement, more government inter- 
vention. 

Strikes are losing their useful 
ness, leading many unions to pre 
fei longer, more informal and re- 
laxed labor-management discussion 
of problems to the traditional strike- 
deadline bargaining. This has been 
the practice in the coal industry 
for more than a decade, is current I v 
proving successful in basic steel, 
and may soon be tested in the 
automobile, electrical and other in- 
dustries. 

Mr. Kassalow asserts that work- 
ers are becoming accustomed to 
change; they see it all around them. 

"The potential for cooperation 
is great." he says. "Workers are 
more aware of the employer's prob- 
lems and union leaders are more 
mature, more willing to get along 
with the boss— but he shouldn't ex- 
pect them to roll over and play 
dead 

,4 A sincere appeal for cooperation 
can overcome resistance to restric- 
tive work rules if the employer of 
fers some improvement in job v, 
curity." 

Mr. Goldfinger says employers 
/continued on page 42) 





Douglas V. Dorman of Martin Company praises 
the co-operative approach of its union in agreeing 
to changes in jobs to allow bid on new contract 
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Harold J. Ruttenberg, former unionist, says that 
attitudes can be changed when your employees 
are aware of the impact on business competition 
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TOMORROW'S j 
COMPETITION 



IMPORTS WILL 
SHARPEN 

BUSINESS 

SKILLS 



Top company officials describe 
ways to outsell foreign products 



Unceasing innovation is the 
key to suceess in American husi- 
ness's battle against a growing flood 
of imports. 

This is the opinion of top cor- 
porate executives and government 
officials interviewed by Nation's 
Business. 

More and more companies in 
this country are feeling the pres- 
sure of competition from abroad in 
their own domestic markets, and 
the pressure will continue to grow. 
As the expansion of the European 
and Japanese economies begins to 
slow, manufacturers in those coun- 
tries will turn increasingly to United 
States markets as an outlet for 
(heir goods. 

The situation is serious for the 
U. S. economy, as our balance of 
payments deficit worsens. 

For many executives, watching 
imports continue to rise more rapid - 

"We must have a broad 
enough base to shift 
to something else if 
the Japanese go into 
a particular line* 

Robert C Sprague 
Board chairman 
Sprague Electric Co, 



ly than exports, the problem fa 
crucial 

"All American businessmen must 
realize that they are operating in a 
world economy/* says Milo J. 
Marsh, who heads the American 
Managemen! Association's general 
management division. "Markets and 
competition are world-wide. The 
businessman who sells only in the 
United States is competing increas- 
ingly with foreign companies just 
as much as the businessman who 
also sells abroad." 

Charles H, Percy, board chair- 
man of Bell & Howell Company, 
explains the growing problem with 
a simple illustration: 

I jiii mun concerned nhnu! how 
our products are doing across the 
counter in the free market of Hong 
Kong than how they are competing 
ui Peoria. For the fundamental fact 
is that if we can't compete in Hong 
Kong, it isn't likely that we will bs 
competing favorably in Peoria for 
wry long/' 

With tariff barriers moving flown 
ward, this statement has strong sig- 
nificance for companies selling only 
in American markets as well as for 
those selling world-wide. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of 

Commerce Daniel L. Goldy warns: 
''American business can no longer 
lake its domestic markets for 
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on new features and design. We must keep our 
technological advantage by constant innovation 

Francis J. Trecker, President 
Kearney & Trecker Corp, 



granted. If we are to realize our 
goal of free world trade, tariff bar- 
riers must come down both ours 
and those of trading partners. This 
means more competition at home 
from countries that have Jower wage 
rates, as well as more opportunity 
for U. S. business to trade abroad. 

"We're the most highly indus- 
trialized nation in the world, but 
w( j haven't been modernizing our 
plant and equipment fast enough 
to compete effectively with other 
countries which have rebuilt their 
industry since World War IL" 

Finished manufactures have risen 
to 35 per cent of our total imports 
from a level of just over 20 per cent 
prior to World War II. This per- 
centage will climb even higher as 
Europe and Japan continue to ex- 
pand industrially and as other 
countr i es i nd us trial ize. 

Steps to take 

Faced with the rising tide of im- 
ports, American businessmen are 
searching for ways to meet the 
challenge. Many are meeting it, 
with varying degrees of success. 

Innovation in design can be one 
vital factor in meeting competition 
from abroad. Imports often are 
copies of U. S, products, sold at a 
lower price. Here the design of a 
product and its packaging can em- 
phasize finality. Many foreign pro- 
ducers are keenly aware of design 
as a competitive tool, however, and 
a number of imports have sold well 
because their design proved more 
appealing than that of similar 
American products. 

"Manufacturers in this country 
must keep ahead by adding special 
features and increasing the value of 
their products through design/' says 
Hugh T. Greenlee, a partner in the 
Cleveland firm of Greenloe-Hess 
Industrial Design. "This can be 
done by making the external ap- 
pearance more attractive, by using 
new materials and manufacturing 
techniques, or by increasing the 
product's usefulness, making it func- 
tion in more than one way or in a 
better way," 

Mr. Greenlee cites a simple ex- 
ample. The Wright Tool & Forge 
Company of Barberton, Ohio, rede- 
signed a socket wrench which it 
manufactures. Among other im- 
provements, more teeth were added 
to the ratchet mechanism, increas- 
ing its usefulness in cramped quar- 



ters. Import competition comes 
from wrenches of lower price and 
quality, so the exterior was rede- 
signed with careful attention to fin- 
ish and detail to give an impression 
of high quality. Sales of this wrench 
have gone up more than 50 per cent. 

**U. S, business is not meeting 
foreign competition in design and 
it's the fault of the executive, not 
the designer/* says Walter Hoving, 
chairman of the board of Tiffany & 
Company, New York jewelers. 
"Scandinavians, Italians and French 
place much greater emphasis on de- 
sign than we do. 

"Every piece of merchandise has 
two attributes: quality, or how well 
it works and lasts, and appearance. 
We can't afford to neglect the sec- 
ond. At Tiffany's we've increased 
our volume 88 per cent and our 
profits 420 per cent in the past 
seven years largely as a result of 
raising our standards of design." 

IBM is an example of a company 
which has emphasized design for a 
number of years. Eliot N'oyes, eon 
sultan t director of design, explains 
the company's approach this way: 

**The biggest thing we do in de- 
sign is to set standards that all 
products must meet so that we 
achieve a family of design— every- 
thing goes with everything. Prod- 
ucts from all plants can be installed 



in the same office and all match one 
another and all look like IBM ma- 
chines. They have a common char 
acter and also a continuity of de- 
sign, so that a new product placed 
next to an older one fits into the 
pattern in terms of form, details, 
and color. 

"Good design is good business. 
It's an esthetic factor used for com- 
mercial advantage." 

The electronics industry has felt 
the bite of import com pel it ion. par- 
ticularly from the Japanese, Im- 
ports of consumer electronic prod 
ucts are slill rising and may reach 
eight per cent of the value of our 
total domestic output by the end 
of this year. 

American manufacturers are sell 
ing more and more* portable tran- 
sistor radios, but imports from Ja- 
pan and Hong Kong, which last 
year made up nearly o'O per cent of 
our imports of consumer electronic 
products, continue to rise. In addi- 
tion, the Japanese are beginning to 
move into this country's television 
market with small-screen TV sets 
and are sending over growing quan- 
tities of components and such con- 
sumer products as miniature tape 
recorders. 

Though manufacturing facilities 
for consumer electronic gcods are 

i VOrt tl nurd vn /w'V a a > 
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HOW TO SELL 
MORE NOW 

Sales authority offers useful advice in broad look 
' at problems in marketing and next retail revolution 



It's no sellers market. 

In fact, to sell more today and in 
the future we may have to: 

► Change company thinking about 
marketing, 

► Alter young people's attitudes to- 
ward careers in selling. 

► Differentiate more clearly among 
products offered to the public. 

► Run faster to stay abreast of 
changes in consume r taste. 

These are thoughts of Malcolm 
P. McNair. Lincoln Filene Pro- 
fessor of Retailing, Emeritus, a! the 
Harvard Business School. We're 
probably in the dawn of a new rev- 
olution in retailing. Professor Mc- 
Nair predicts. And we're also fac- 
ing some oversized problems in 
marketing. In this interview with an 
editor of Nation's Business, 
Professor McNair also tells why he 
thinks business should work for a 
tax cut that stimulates business 
purchasing power and should edu- 
cate federal regulators to the reali- 
ties of marketing. 

Malcolm McNair has been a 
member of the Harvard Business 
School faculty for more than 40 
years. A corporate director and au- 
thor, his is one of the most highly 
regarded voices in the field of mar- 
keting. 

Professor McNair, what is the general 
outlook for sales today? 

1 think we need greater pressure 



on selling on the part of manufac- 
turers and retailers and everybody 
concerned in marketing. Consumers 
have been buying fairly freely, but 
there are some signs that consumer 
buying is not going to be quite as 
robust as we thought. 

There has been a considerable 
expansion of consumer credit. Ex- 
perience indicates that when the rate 
of repayments on consumer debt 
gets up beyond 13 per cent of dis- 
posable income there is some tend 
ency to slack off on the under tak- 
ing of new debt That could be 
happening now. 

Also, for a number of months 
the savings rates in this country 
have been lower than normal. Typi- 
cally, we save about seven per cent 
of our disposable income, and spend 
the other 93 per cent. Well, for 
some time we have been spending 
about 94 per cent. General experi- 
ence would indicate that saving 
might increase during the remain- 
der of 1963. 

Selling activity needs to be 
pressed strongly. We can't assume 
that goods are going to move auto- 
matically. It's going to take adver- 
tising and personal selling effort 
to keep the economy rolling. Cer- 
tainly this is no time for marketers 
to sit on their hands. 

You do not believe we* re in a seller's 
market yet? 

Oh, no f I don't think this is a 
seller's market. A great deal de- 



pends on (lie extent of investment 
spending by business in the months 
ahead. Such economic pick-up as 
we have had has come from inven- 
tory buying, from increased gov- 
ernment expenditures, and from 
fairly good automobile buying. 

The other big factor, of course, 
is plant and equipment buying by 
business Thai is picking up. 1 1 is 
clearly going to be better than was 
forecast earlier. But there is no 
guarantee that it is going to be any- 
thing like a runaway boom. If we 
get a strong pick-up in capita) goods 
then we will have a real economic 
spurt. Certainly I think we need to 
continue our marketing pressure on 
goods of that type. 

If we have a tax cut of about $10 
billion spread over two or three years, 
what effect would it have on con 
sumption? 

I think the effects will be pri- 
marily psychological. Vm not sure 
that we haven't already had those 
effects to some extent. When I said 
that we were saving somewhat less 
and spending a little higher pro 
portion, it could he that expecta- 
tion of a tax cut played some part 
in that. 

But in relation to the total size 
of our economy today, and in re 
lation to the total volume of con- 
sumer spending, the amount of the 
tax cut so far as the consumer is 
concerned is not terribly significant. 

I think a tax cut would be a good 
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move. I am one of those, however, 
who would lik: j to see a tax cut ac- 
companied by reductions in gov- 
ernment spending. 

You don't think a reduction in gov- 
ernment spending is going to affect 
purchasing attitudes or purchasing 
power if it accompanies the tax re- 
duction? 

If the government cuts spending 
you have a somewhat lesser flow of 
total spending and that has a certain 
economic effect. But it seems to me 
that at the present time it isn't a 
matter of trying to prevent a re- 
cession; it's a matter of trying to 
get our total economy on a really 
sound long-run hasis. I believe we 
would get it on a sounder long-run 
basis if we had a reduction in gov- 
eminent spending of about as much 
as the amount of the tax cut pro- 



posed. There is always the need to 
keep purchases flowing, both con- 
sumer purchasing and business pur- 
chasing. 

The popular political notion, 
which goes back to FDR and Lord 
Keynes, is that there is some pe- 
culiar virtue in stimulating con- 
sumer purchasing power rather than 
in stimulating business purchasing 
power. 

This, of course, is a great article 
of faith among union people. Per- 
sonally, I have never seen any 
peculiar virtue in stimulating con- 
sumer purchasing power, and I 
think the economy gets rolling 
faster with stimulation to business 
purchasing power 

I think it is necessary to cut 
taxes. Our total tax situation is 
highly oppressive to both individ 
uals and business. 



Is Western Europe doing a better 
job of selling and marketing than the 
U, $.? 

Well, they might be putting more 
vigor and heart into it in some 
areas 

On the other hand, we are still 
probably superior with respect to 
methods in marketing. We have 
softened a little in this country, 
and it is particularly noticeable 
that it's hard to get young men in- 
terested in going into selling. It is 
distinctly noticeable in this school 
and in other schools. It's hard to 
get young men into selling, either 
selling for manufacturers or selling 
in retailing. Perhaps this is an ear- 
mark of the kind of civilization we 
have today. There isn't the interest 
in getting out and hustling. From 
(continued on page Sit 
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AGRICULTURE 



Wheat producers and business- 
men in related activities will want to 
familiarize themselves with changes 
in the wheat program for 1964. 

Assuming that Congress does not 
change the present law, producers 
will receive about $1.25 per bushel 
(50 per cent of parity) for their 
I%-4 crop— if they stay within their 
allotted acreage. The national allot* 
ment will be 49-5 million acres. 

Farmers who have conservation 
reserve contracts will lose their 
renta 1 payments, as well as the sup- 
port price, if they exceed their al- 
lotments. Although there will be no 
marketing-quota penalty for over- 
planting an allotment, it can change 
a producer's historical acreage base 
and reduce the size of future allot- 
ments. 

The Department of Agriculture 
expects the average market price 
for the 1963 crop to approximate 
the support level of $1.82 until 
shortly before harvesting begins. 

In anticipation of lower prices, 
farmers are expected to put a much 
larger share of this year's crop un- 
der loan prior to the March 31 dead- 
line. Government stocks will then 
become about the only source of 
wheat until the new crop arrives at 
lower prices. 



CONSTRUCTION 



Look for the dollar volume of new 
construction to move to a record 
level of $64 billion this year. 



During the first half of 1963, 
construction has shown greater 
strength than had been expected at 
the start of the year. The forces 
which generated that strength will 
continue to work throughout the sec- 
ond half. 

Construction of multifamily 
units continues to move upward, 
reflecting the fact that vacancy rates 
have declined despite several years 
of increased construction of such 
units. Single-family housing is mov- 
ing ahead of last year's pace. Both 
reflect ready availability of mort- 
gage money, increased numbers of 
families, and higher incomes. 

Private nonresidential building is 
primed for further advances. Al- 
though construction of offices and 
warehouses may decline a bit dur- 
ing the second half of 1963, this 
will be offset by increased industrial 
work. Public construction also is 
rising. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



The major legislative proposal of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission has cleared the first hurdle 
in the Senate. The House will be an- 
other problem. 

SEC Chairman Cary has piloted 
a proposal that will, if passed, bring 
some 3,000 companies selling unlist- 
ed securities on the public market 
under close SEC control. Of this 
number about 400 are commercial 
banks. The goal of this new legisla- 
tion is greater disclosure of infor- 
mation for the investor. 



While the measure met little op- 
position in the Senate, things might 
not run so smoothly in the House, 
where the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee has jurisdic- 
tion. 

Insurance companies have strong- 
ly opposed the legislation, demanding 
exemption because of various state 
Jaws now adequately regulating the 
industry. For the most pari, hanks 
accept the idea of added disclosure 
of information. 

Business reaction to the proposed 
regulations is generally favorable, 
with the exception of the insurance 
companies. 

Outlook: Some form of disclosure 
regulations will be passed. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



Expansion of IT. S. exports could 
result from new steps taken by the 
Export- Import Bank. The bank act- 
ed on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Export Expansion of the 
Bankers' Association for Foreign 
Trade. 

Under the present guarantee sys- 
tem, private banks which finance 
export sales are protected by the 
Export- Import Hank against combi- 
nations of political and credit risks. 
The new modifications are designed 
to give banks greater flexibility in 
operations with United States ex- 
porters and the exporters' foreign 
customers* 

For example: 
1. The Export-Import Bank will 
give these banks wider discretion in 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States 



credit aspects of transactions in- 
voiced at values up to $200,000 each, 
2. On request, the Export-Import 
Bank will give advance approval of 
political risk portions of guarantees. 
This will enable the private bank to 
learn, early in negotiations of trans- 
actions, whether the political risks 
will be acceptable. 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 



vision should not be done piecemeal, 
but in a single package. 

A major reform advocated by in- 
dustry is a provision in the Davis- 
Bacon Act for court review. Nearly 
every act similar to Davis-Bacon has 
forms of judicial review, and it is 
an accepted view that individuals 
charged with a violation of a law 
should have access to the courts. 



authority to enforce pollution abat- 
ment on interstate streams when 
states were unable or unwilling to 
act. 

The states, individually and col- 
lectively, have made much progress 
in reducing both municipal and in- 
dustrial pollution. But some states 
have made more progress than 
others, and there is considerable 
pressure on Congress to give Wash- 
ington more enforcement power. 



TAXATION 



The tax bill is slowly moving 
ahead. 

As the outlines of the civil-rights 
battle have become more certain, the 
firm purpose of tax-revision advo- 
cates also has become more clearly 
in evidence. 

During July the House Ways and 
Means Committee staff wrote a bill 
mutable fur full-scale review, f'um- 
mittee members believe a measure 
will be on the Senate's doorstep for 
action about mid- August. 

Senate Finance Committee Chair- 
man Harry K. Hyrd promises hear- 
ings soon thereafter. 

Despite pressures to keep tax-cut 
action separate from structural re- 
vision, it is almost a certainty that, 
with the House bill containing both 
kinds of action, senators will want 
to hear testimony on both tax-cut 
and reform aspects of the hill 

Despite an improving economy 
there is still great need to improve 
investment incentives. 



TRANSPORTATION 



Much is at stake in proposals for 
joint industry and government de- 
velopment of commercial supersonic 
jet aircraft, 

If the U, S. aircraft industry loses 
a substantial portion of this market, 
it would mark the first time since 
World War II it has not been the 
world's principal carrier. 

Experts point out that not only 
would American know-how in air- 
c raft ma n u f act u r i n ^ be enda n go red 
as a result, but it could mean that 
our carriers would be forced to buy 
subsidized, European-built jets to 
remain competitive. The nation's 
balance of payments position could 
be further aggravated. 



When the Treasury again goes to 
Congress this month to request an 
increase in the debt ceiling, scrutiny 
once more will focus on Administra- 
tion spending plans. 

The temporary $:10*J billion limit 
authorized through August will re- 
quire extension. Indications are that 
the Administration will ask that the 
ceiling be raised to a level between 
*:U5 billion and $32(1 billion. 

With most indicators pointing to- 
ward a rising economy, arguments 
of the Administration for deficit 
spending in H>b'4 as a recession- 
abating device have lost considerable 
appeal. 

In the House of Representatives. 
1964 appropriations bills are being 
trimmed. If the trend continues, re- 
ductions will certainly surpass the 
$4,5 billion which Treasury Secre- 
tary Dillon called "out of touch with 
reality." 

In many cases, however, requests 
deeply cut by the House tend to be 
partially restored in the Senate. 



LABOR 



Amendments to the Davis-Bacon 
Act are expected to be considered 
by the House of Representatives 
in September after hearings this 
month. 

The Davis-Bacon Act presently 
gives the Secretary of Labor power 
to determine prevailing wages for 
all federal construction projects. 

Earlier this year, a House labor 
subcommittee reported out H.R. 
G041, which amends the Davis- Macon 
Act by including fringe benefits in 
computation of the prevailing wage. 
This legislation is not likely to be 
voted on by the House until other 
amendments reforming the law are 
considered. 

The major argument against en- 
actment of this change is that re- 



MARKETING 



Marketers and manufacturers can 
expect increased government atten- 
tion if Congress passes a bill intro- 
duced by Sen, Estes Kefauver and 
22 other senators. 

This measure would create a new- 
federal Office of Consumers "to se- 
cure within the federal government 
effective representation of the eco- 
nomic interests of consumers, to act 
as a central clearinghouse . , . for 
consumer complaints, to disseminate 
information to consumers, and for 
other pur poses." 

Such a broad objective raises 
prospects for a similarly broad gov- 
ernment intrusion in business- 
ranging from harassment about 
"high" prices to the dissemination 
of information about product "qual- 
ity." 

Senator Kefauver was unsuccess- 
ful last year in an attempt to estab- 
lish a Department of Consumers. 
Although the present bill is scaled 
down slightly, it is open to much the 
same attack as its predecessor. 

Specifically, all government agen- 
cies and departments are supposed 
to represent the consumer interest. 
Consolidating such representation 
in a new agency would promise con- 
sumers no new representation -only 
an added tax burden. 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



Industry can expect increased 
pressure from local, state and fed- 
eral governments to install facilities 
to reduce water pollution. 

While pollution is recognized as 
primarily an industry and local re- 
sponsibility, many streams cross 
state boundaries, thus making 
stream pollution an interstate prob- 
lem. This was recognized in the Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Act of 19 IK, 
which gave the federal government 
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LABOR 

continued from page 35 

must build a long-term, continuous 
relationship for discussing prob- 
lems—and let them come up for 
discussion as they begin to arise, 
Unions are not opposed to improv- 
ing efficiency, he says, but they ex- 
pect the workers to get a fair share 
of the benefits. 

"The problem in recent years 
has not been opposition to efficiency, 
but unemployment— jobs," he adds. 

* 4 Employers must cushion the 
blow to the worker from the adverse 
effects of technological improve- 
ments. To some extent this can be 
done through labor-management co- 
operation. But collective bargaining 
can be truly effective only in an 
economy of high employment and 
low unemployment" 

Employers have sought and some- 
times obtained union cooperation 
to meet both immediate and long- 
term competitive pressures. 



The Martin Company recently 
sought and got cooperation of the 
United Automobile Workers in a 
cost-cutting plan which would en- 
able the company to bid competi- 
tively on three government con- 
tracts which, if they were obtained, 
would make it possible to recall 
700 to 3,000 employes who had been 
laid off because of completed con- 
tracts. 

Martin management decided to 
bid for some military aircraft modi- 
fieation work, which it had not been 
doing, but found that it could not 
compete with rivals who paid lower 
wages because of different job classi- 
fications for that type of work. 

It persuaded the union to agree 
to new job classifications and wage 
levels in tune with their competi- 
tors'. It meant some workers would 
receive lower wages than they got 
on their previous jobs, if the bids 
were successful, but they would be 
working at fair, competitive wages 
instead of being idle. 

Douglas V. Dorman. Martin's 



Watch for: 



LATIN AMERICA -- 

Bright promise of the f uture 

Can American companies look forward to doing 
a sound and growing business in the countries 
of Central and South America? 
What are the long-range political risks? 
Where will markets grow most quickly? 
Experts of the Economist Intelligence Unit 
of London provide you with answers to these 
and other questions in a special report. 
Their forecast, backed by extensive research 
and on-the-scene observation, will help you 
more realistically evaluate the outlook 

tor the economies of Latin America 

. . . and many other timely, important and useful 
articles in coming issues of 

Nation's Business 



vice president for industrial rela- 
tions, views the agreement as "a 
highly cooperative approach on the 
part of the local and international 
union and the Martin Company 
to bring back into action both high- 
ly skilled people and first-class 
manufacturing facilities that are 
now idle. 

t4 The number of people that will 
be re-employed as a result of this 
cooperative effort will, of course, 
depend entirely on the amount of 
business the company is able to 
win on a competitive basis." 

Another approach 

Sharing profits or cost saving 
with employes is being tried by 
some employers in return for more 
cooperation in management efforts 
lo improve efficiency and cut costs, 
an essential weapon in competitive 
battles. The employers include the 
Pacific Maritime Association, Kai- 
ser Steel Corporation, and Ameri- 
can Motors Corporation, 

Mr. Ruttenberg was an organizer 
and first research director of the 
United Steelworkers of America. 
After World War II, he became 
vice president of Portsmouth Steel 
Corporation and later president of 
Star drill- Keystone Company. Two 
years age 1 he organized Humana- 
tion Associates, an industrial man- 
agement consulting firm, and has 
specialized largely in changing at- 
titudes of workers and supervisors 
in unionized plants toward their 
jobs, management and profits. 

His approach to improved effi- 
ciency and higher productivity in- 
volves a total attack on the prob- 
lems affecting both workers and 
management, and winning worker 
and union cooperation through a 
predetermined formula for sharing 
in the gains. 

He lists these among the prin- 
ciples underlying his approach: 

* Collective bargaining cannot 
make a WPA project out of a com- 
petitive business and still survive. 

► There is no moral basis for the 
union shop unless the union uses 
the security that it provides to in- 
duce its members to raise produc- 
tivity. 

► Job security does not lie in 
stretching out the work, but in get- 
ting it done with the least loss in 
materials and supplies in the fewest 
possible man-hours, 

► Management needs to pursue a 
common standard, and has no moral 
right to ask hourly employes to 

f continued on page 45) 
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You may think the heat's got us. 

You don't buy the Morton Safe-T-Salt* for snow 
removal in your city. 

You don't care about slippery streets and side- 
walks now. 

Why should we be asking you to think of the 
advantages of our salt . . , especially with the first 
heavy snowfall so far away? 

First because you're the one who suffers most 
when icy streets and sidewalks hinder traffic, slow 
down deliveries, annoy shoppers, even keep them 
home. 

Secondly, because now is the time your city should 



be ordering Morton Safe-T-Salt , * . to keep pave- 
ments clean and business flowing even when it's 
snowing. 

You can help your city help you. Let us send you, 
and one or more of your city officials, a free book 
comparing costs, speed and effectiveness of salt 
versus sanding, cindering and other methods . . . 
with all the facts and figures necessary to con- 
vince any city official that it's good business to use 
Morton Safe-T-Salt for ice control. 

Won't you take a minute or two now and fill out 
the coupon? It could save you hundreds of dollars 
over the winter. 

* Safe-T-Salt is a trademark of the Morton Salt Co, 




Please send free booklet telling why Morton Safe-T-Salt 
is good tor business. Send to me and to the city officials 
indicated below. 
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Private plans cut 
health tax need 



New developments disprove supporters' claims 



C hampions of a compulsory na- 
tional program of health taxation 
are ignoring four important new 
developments: 

The swift expansion of additional 
private health insurance plans. 

Growing public resistance to the 
Administration's approach. 

Alternative legislative proposals 
for the diminishing number of the 
aged who may need government 
help. 

The steadily improving ability of 
the aged to meet their own needs, 

The experience of one state de- 
serves nationwide attention as the 
Administration continues its cam- 
paign to provide a limited program 
for all under social security, re- 
gardless of need. 

The New Jersey legislature de- 
feated a bill this spring that would 
have permitted private insurance 
companies to pool their financial 
resources and sales facilities, spread 
their risks, and achieve other econ- 
omies through a large market to 
bring low-cost medical insurance to 
the elderly. 

Democratic Gov. Richard J. 
Hughes took a stand against the 
proposal, declaring: "Legislation of 
this type will be used to minimize 
the need for the President's pro- 
gram." 

The sponsor of the bill, veteran 
legislator Alfred N. Beadleston, 
counters that the result meant: "To 
hell with the old folks in New 
tjersey/' 

Despite the attitude in New 
Jersey, such cooperative plans are 
making rapid headway in Connect! 
cut, New York, and Massachusetts. 

Legislatures in many other states 
have passed or considered the laws 



needed to participate 1 One authori- 
ty says that West ^oast slates may 
become the nucleus of a 13-state 
regional program, including Hawaii 
and Alaska, and that a small region- 
al approach is being considered for 
North Carolina and Virginia. 

He sees the pool -type program as 
supplementing the role of old age 
assistance and the Kerr- Mills leg is 
lation, which permits federal-state 
aid to those who do not qualify for 
other forms of assistance but need 
help with medical bills. 

Companies expand coverage 

As the program takes hold, say 
supporters, costs should he far less 
than plans of individual companies, 
which themselves have dramatically 
expanded programs available to the 
elderly. 

Sources in the industry and 
Congress say these developments, 
emerging since full-scale hearings 
on the Administration's bill, fur- 
ther strengthen the evidence that 
private insurance can meet the 
needs of most of the population 
within a few years. 

Add some of the proposals for 
tax credits or deductions for pay- 
ment of insurance premiums, grants 
in case of need, government use of 
private plans^which get scant at- 
tention in the Administration— 
and the private approach could be 
applied to more of the hard core 
elderly who may need some govern- 
ment help. 

Yet Congress gets the argument 
that, since private industry doesn't 
claim it can provide for all the 
needy, government must rush in 
with a plan to cover everyone. 

Despite the propaganda, however, 



opinion polls run by several con- 
gressmen this year showed con- 
stituents opposed to the Ad minis 
1 ration's bill. 

The thinking behind the bare 
bones statistics is even more reveal 
ing, as reflected in this year's poll 
by Republican Rep. Frances V. Bol 
ton of Ohio, whose district includes 
parts of Cleveland. 

Her polls in 1%0. 1961. and 1962. 
which simply asked whether each 
registered voter was in favor of 
medical care for the aged under 
social security, found as many as 
W) per cent replying "yes." 

What polls show 

But this year, for the first time, 
her questionnaire listed some alter- 
native choices. The difference in 
replies was striking. Here they are, 
based on 16,000 replies: 

Compulsory health care under 
social security. 37 per cent for. 50 
per cent against; voluntary private 
health insurance with federal tax 
credits of $150 a year toward pre- 
miums, 41 per cent for, 32 jK-r cent 
against; no more government in the 
health field, 32 per eent for. 30 |>er 
cent against. 

Much of the remaining support 
for the Administration's plan ap 
pears based on the misunderstand 
ing that a worker would pay only 
one dollar a month for health in- 
surance covering his retiremenl 
years. 

Although actual costs would be 
more than twice this amount, the 
plan would cover only 25 to 40 per 
cent of real requirements. 

Improvement in the financial po- 
sition of the elderly is revealed in 
a report by the President's Council 
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on Aging, It notes that in 1950 there 
were 12.3 million Americans age 65 
and older with income totaling $15 
billion: in 1961, there were 17 mil- 
lion elderly, an increase of AO per 
cent, with income of $35 billion, an 
increase of 130 per cent. 

Significantly, it adds: "In ad- 
dition, the people who retire during 
the next 10 years will receive higher 
payments, on the average, than the 
benefits being paid today- . . < 
Private pensions will also play a 
bigger role in providing economic 
Security for the people retiring dur- 
ing the* next 10 years." 

In addition, the report shows that 
the federal government contributes 
more than $17 billion in income 
maintenance and medical care pay- 
ments, plus tax advantages, for the 
17 million-plus citizens bo and 
older, or an average of SLOW) apiece. 
Yet the pressure for government to 
do more continues. END 
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eliminate make-work practices un- 
til it has corrected its own redund- 
ancies, 

^ Unions must assume a moral re- 
sponsibility for increasing the com- 
petitive position of the company to 
protect the job security of the em- 
ployes as a group. 

Mi\ Hut ten berg explains: "When 
e mployes and their union learn that 
competitors emi kill a business, that 
there is a limit to what they can 
force a company to pay and still 
have jobs, and that ceilings on pro- 
ductivity ran be suicidal, then the 
group attitude can be transformed 
to the proposition that: ' You have 
to put cookies in the jar as well as 
take them out.' " 

Referring to union and worker 
efforts to stretch out work as a 
means of protecting existing jobs, 
Mr. Ruttenberg says this worked 
when demand exceeded capacity. 

'Hut since the m r iN recession 
when capacity far exceed- demand 
business goes to the lowest cost 
producer with the most uniform 
quality/' he contends. "The result 
is that the stretchout theory kills 
instead of protects jobs in those 
businesses practicing it. 

"'[In I'M - m< —<■:-• (kit. will win the 
competitive struggle for existence 
in the 1960's are the ones that re- 
place the stretchout theory of job 
protection with the productivity 
theory for protecting existing jobs 
and creating new ones." END 



The girls in your office 
are high cost folders! 
A PB Junior Folding Machine 

is a low cost folder! 



It's a time saver even for daily 
correspondence— a letter at a time. 
Double folds forms, bulletins, 
invoices, even stapled sheets, eight 
times lis fast a girl can fold by 
hand, f With an automatic feed, at 
slight extra cost, it's even faster. ) 
It docs away with tedious, slow, 
high cost hand folding; frees office 
workers for more important tasks. 
Saves a lot of time in a year. Costs 
less than a standard typewriter, 
soon pays for itself with only 
occasional use. 

The FH makes two folds 
simultaneously. It can be set in 
seconds— by merely moving 



Pitney -Bowes 
t~ Folders & Inserters 

Made by originator of the postage meter 
**,J70 offices in US. ami Canada 



two knobs on inch scales to fold 
sizes wanted. It will handle most 
standard paper stocks, weights and 
finishes, in sizes as targe as by 
14 inches, as small as 3 by 3. So 
easy to operate, anybody can use 
it. May also be used with Pitney- 
Bowes3300-Inserter, for combined 
folding and stuffing. 
Ask any of the 1 70 
Pitney-Bowes offices 
for a demonstration 
in your office, on your 
work. Call today! 

FREE: Send coupon for new 
^booklet. "How to Take 8 Steps 
in Your Stride," plus lutndy chart 
f latest postal rates. 



Pitney- Bowes, Inc. 

1316 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn. 

Send free booklet and postal rate chart. 
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Tough, tight-turning LllPSttR'is 
built to solve city delivery problems 



This medium-duty conventional type International 
turns 40 degrees either way. It backs into crowded 
docks and narrow alleys with less "jockeying** and 
shifting. The short cab permits shorter over-all length 
without sacrificing cargo space. 

What's more, the chassis is designed 100% to absorb 
the jolts of city delivery. With a frame that has full- 
depth frontal section, extra crossmembers and heavy- 



duty I-beam front axle, Loadstar models give you 
that "built-in" strength you need in the range of 18,200 
-46.000 lbs, OVW. 

Add other bonus features— roomy, easy-riding cab 
for driver comfort; low, wide -spread fenders means 
easy servicing; a choice of eight great engines for econ- 
omy—and you'll know why you're seeing more and 
more of these Loadstar trucks every day. 



To get all the facts on both of these conventional models -LOADSTAR 
and FLEETSTAR- see your nearby INTERNATIONAL Dealer or Branch. 





Weight-saving FIIETHI1 lowers cost 
of hauling 40-ft. trailers in 50-ft. states 



International designed the compact Fleetstah with 
important aluminum and fiberglass components to 
drop its deadweight almost 12(H) lbs. Yet load capaci- 
ties of this heavy-duty highway hauler run all the way 
to 79,000 lbs. GCW. And the 92 in. bumpcr-to back- 
of-cab dimension lets you haul square -nosed 40* ft. 
trailers in 50-ft. legal limit states. 



These Flkett^tar models have everything! The cab 
gives the driver great visibility, treats him like a gen- 
tleman. The 110.000 psi heat-treated frame has three 
times the strength of normal carbon steel frames. Al- 
ternator extends battery life. "Piggy hack" brakes 
assure safer parking. The tougher your competition, 
the more you need the Fleetstar. 



INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 



WORLD'S MOST 
COMPLETE LINE 



International Harventor Company 
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"Through thick ... and thin" 




You name it, and the new A. B. Dick 
office copier will copy iL From bound- 
in pages in thick telephone directories 
to thin, onionskin carbons . , , even 
blueprints, diazo prints and photostats 
♦ . . thin, lightly penciled engineering 
drawings or thick cardboard mounted 
paste-ups . , , all are just part of a 




day's work for the Model 120. 

Here at last is an office copier to carry 
you through the thick and thin of your 
daily paperwork. A single machine to 
handle all copying johs. in all colors. 

And, localise you can place the desk- 
top 120 near your secretary, she never 
has to leave her work area to make a 



copv. Iler efficiency goes up. Your 
costs go down. 

So, before you buy an office copier, 
sec Ihe m w A. B. Dick Model 120. It 
can help you and your secretary through 
'thick and thin " < .ill your A. B. Dick 
products distributor today. Mrs listed 
in the yellow pages un der" Duplicating f 



A B DICK 



COPYING / DUPLICATING PRODUCTS * UCCTRONIC DATA PRESENTATION 



PERSONAL OUTLOOK 



Will you share 
in greater leisure? 

How much will you benefit from the added 
leisure time economists say automation ts 
bringing? 

Not much if you're a topflight executive or 
professional man and the prediction of Donald 
N. Michael, director of the Peace Research In* 
stttute r comes true. 

"For the next couple of decades the top-level 
manager and professional for the most part 
won't have any more free time than now," says 
Mr. Michael 

"Most first-rate professionals will continue 
to work long hours simply because there will 
not be enough new ones in the light of the 
growing population and more complex social 
welfare needs. 

"In fact, topflight executives may have less 
free time and many who want to work beyond 
the usual retirement ages will be encouraged 
to do so." 

The "lucky" ones, according to Mr. Michael, 
will be the mediocre executives and semi* 
professionals who will be well paid and in a 
position to enjoy the shorter workday, four-day 
workweek, sabbaticals and longer vacations. 

They also will probably enjoy earlier and 
longer retirement as their retirement age is 
lowered to make room for younger people. 

Get set for elections 

August is a good time to get ready to be 
effective in the many local and state elections 
coming up this fall and prepare for the big 
presidential and congressional voting next year. 
One thing you may not have thought of: Get 
acquainted with the candidates and your party 



leaders, if you don't know them already. They 
probably won't be too busy this month and may 
welcome the opportunity to meet you. 

As a leader, you probably can be more help- 
ful in fund-raising and political education work, 
than in pushing doorbells and passing out leaf* 
lets. The earlier you begin, the better. 

If you are making a political contribution, 
remember there will probably be a record of it 
even though contributors of less than $100 do 
not have to be identified in reports to the gov- 
ernment. 

You can get 1963 election information on 
your state from the Public Affairs Department. 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
Washington 6, D.C. 

The anxious years 

If you're in your middle 40 T s f you may be 
entering what the Menmnger Foundation's 
Harry Levinson calls the anxious age. 

Many executives find ft difficult to adjust to 
the changes that occur when they are no longer 
confronted with challenges of the future and 
begin to contemplate past achievements; when 
they are considered to be running out of steam 
instead of building it up. 

Dr. Levinson suggests you do three things to 
replace some of the losses you may suffer in 
middle years: 

1. Discharge aggressive energy in new ways. 
Engage in physical activity where you use 
your large muscles, or participate in public 
service of some kind. Dr. Levinson cites the 
executive who became an authority on Japanese 
prints; also a professional man who bought a 
drug store and spends part of his time in it. 

2. Make new friends. Sometimes finding new 
activities to discharge energy will also develop 
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the new friends you will need as your old ones 
depart. Volunteer work can help, 
3. Seek new adventure. Through frequent 
travel in strange places you can become a 
speaker before service clubs and thus develop 
a new circle of friends. 

"You do yourself two good turns when you 
take steps to do something about your psycho- 
logical losses/ 1 says Dr. Levinson. "You allevi- 
ate the pain of middle age and also prepare 
yourself for retirement/* 

Here's help for travelers 

Will you be looking for stopping places off 
the beaten path while driving in Europe? 

YouTt find information about them and other 
new facts on travel in 25 countries in the 1963 
edition of AAA's 708-page book, "Motoring 
Abroad/' 

If you're particularly interested in Ger- 
many, "Motoring in Germany/' 32 pages, maps 
out 11 suggested one-day driving itineraries, 
each covering about 125 miles, and describes 
what you'll see. It's free. Just contact German 
Tourist Information Office, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 

"Famous Restaurants of Europe/* 52 pages, 
is available free from North German Lloyd, 666 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Fits your pocket. 

How's your weight? 

If you have a weight problem, you'll be in- 
terested in new views and information on the 
relationship of weight to good health and living 

Doctors seem agreed that you will live longer 
if you are underweight rather than overweight. 

Says Dr. Paul D. Cantor, of Bethesda, Md 
"Persons slightly underweight maintain better 



health and live longer than those overweight/' 
Latest insurance statistics show that the 

length of life decreases in direct proportion to 

excess weight as follows: 

If you are overweight by 10 per cent, your 

chances of surviving the next 20 years are 15 

per cent less than if you had ideal weight; for 

those 20 per cent overweight, 25 per cent less; 

for those 30 per cent overweight, 45 per cent 

less. 

The ideal weight, insurance companies say, 
is what you weighed at 25, assuming it was 
fairly average. 

This would call for weight-reducing in later 
years, because most persons are heavier at 50 
than they were at 25. One understandable rea- 
son for losing pounds in later life is that it is 
necessary if you are going to shed fat that has 
replaced muscle. 

No matter what your weight, Dr. Cantor ad- 
vises some exercise to minimize the possibility 
of a heart attack, 

"Persons who sit at a desk all day/ r he says, 
"are decidely more prone to cardiac complica- 
tions than those who maintain a sensible, mod 
erate exercise program/' 

In hot weather . . . 

If you like wine, try this for an appetizer: 
Marinate melon balls in sauterne or other 
white dinner wine with a dash of sugar and 
fresh lime juice. Serve in chilled sherbet glass. 

For dessert: With a melon ball scoop, put 
two balls each of three kinds of fruit sherbet 
in a serving dish. Pour cold champagne over 
them. It's called rainbow sparkle. 

Incidentally, if you get to London or Rome 
you can buy "imported" American wines for 
the first time in Europe at the new Hilton hotels. 
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A few men with hand tools 
can put it up in hours! 





Butler's new 



PanL-Frame bunding 




You build by the clock — not the calendar! 
And you get the sturdiest "blue-collar" build- 
ing at the lowest cost ever. Because new 
Paul -Frame is a completely packaged metal 
building-sized, cut and punched in advance. 
There's nothing to cut, nothing to measure. 
The panel h the building! So a few men with 
hand tools can build an average sized Panl- 
Framc building by the clock! 

There are no bulky frames, no trusses. 
Paul-Frame panels have more corrugations, 
deeper, stronger corrugations. So they func- 
tion as both cover and structural framework. 
Available labor can easily bolt the panels 
together. They're self-aligning. Even the win- 
dows and service doors are fact orv-loca ted. 



Nothing adapts to so many "blue-collar" 
building needs as efficiently as new Parti- 
Frame, It's the best possible value for large 
utilities, manufacturers -any business that 
requires warehousing, garages, field main- 
tenance or utility buildings- And remember, 
new Panl-Frame is from Butler - the most 
experienced manufacturer of p re-en gineered 
buildings- the only manufacturer who off ers 
you a complete selection of five grades of 
factory-fabricated metal buildings. 

Ask your Butler Builder for details He s in 
the Yellow Pages under "'Buildings/* or 
'Buildings -Metal." Ask too, about Butlers 
finance formula for progress, terms up to 10 
years- Or, mail the coupon! 



BUTLER 



Butler Manufacturing Company ■ 7456 East 13th Street, Kansai City 26, Mlwouri 

I am interested in a Ponl Frame 
□ garage □ ihop □ utility building 



Name 

Firm 
Addrest 



O warehouse 

Position 

Student 



SELF-HELP 
BRIGHTENS 
JOB OUTLOOK 



Programs to ease the unemployment problem without 
federal subsidies are proving to be highly successful 



Unemployment is likely to re- 
main at a relatively high level for 
the foreseeable future. 

But positive forces are at work 
to ease the harmful impact of job- 
Jess workers on the nation's econ- 
omy. 

A sticky aspect of the unemploy- 
ment problem is the increasingly 
longer duration of idleness— the 
time it takes a person to get back 
to work or, as is more often the 
case, find another job. During the 
past five years unemployment bene- 
fits have been paid for an average of 
about 14 weeks, three weeks longer 
than during the previous five years. 

Such statistics have often been 
cited as proof that unemployment 
pay should be extended, that the 
federal government must do more 
for the unemployed, and that tax- 
financed job retraining is necessary. 

Jobs naturally are harder to come 
by when unemployment is high and 
competition for them is keen. Even 
so, much of the increase in time be- 
tween jobs stems from the inability 
or unwillingness of unemployed in- 
dividuals to make the right kind of 
effort or preparation to land a job. 

For some job openings do exist 
no matter how heavy unemployment 
is. The duration of unemployment 
for many workers can be minimized 
by helping those who are unem- 
ployed find and prepare themselves 
to fill available openings. 

Many private and public em- 
ployment offices are gearing them- 
selves to do just that-help and in- 



spire jobless workers to help 
themselves find another job, 

"These programs," says Director 
Robert C. Goodwin of the U. S. 
Bureau of Employment Security, 
"reduce the time lost between jobs 
because most persons do a poor job 
of selling themselves. They either 
don't know where to look for a job, 
or what to say when they do. 

"Training in job-hunting is very 
valuable. Besides showing the in- 
dividual how and where to hunt for 
a job, educational programs often 
can point up his shortcomings and 
stimulate him to take additional 
training." 

Mr. Goodwin says there is still 
substantial demand for workers in 
certain types and skills, but they 
tend to be pretty high up in the 
scale of skill requirements. 

A month ago BES listed 11,784 
professional job Opening* which 
public employment offices were un- 
able to fill from within the state 
and were put in interstate clear- 
ance. The largest numbers were 
engineers, teachers and nurses. 

Many of the long-term unem- 
ployed, according to Mr. Goodwin, 
are marginal groups who lack educa- 
tion, training or physical abilities. 

"Our job retraining programs are 
designed to be of some help," he 
says. "If we could upgrade some 
of those already working who are 
capable of acquiring higher skills it 
would make room at the lower levels 
for those who are incapable of being 
trained or unwilling. 



"Of course, we may have to train 
two or three up the line to make 
room for one at the bottom. We 
are going to have to depend mostly 
on private industry and the workers 
themselves to do this. Perhaps the 
growing interest in adult education 
is a good sign." 

Private and group counseling 
programs intended to help workers 
help themselves find a job will be 
just as important in the event of a 
future labor shortage as they are 
now, Mr. Goodwin believes. 

"Programs to lessen the time be- 
tween jobs would be one of many 
needed to get better utilization of 
the then-scarce labor force," he says. 
"Training programs would be 
stepped up and measures developed 
to increase the mobility of the labor 
force to shift workers from where 
they are less needed to where they 
are more needed." 

Long-term job idleness is costly 
to employers, who pay unemploy- 
ment taxes; to the jobless, whose in- 
come is reduced, and to businesses 
which depend on consumer spend- 
ing. It also increases pressures fin- 
more and longer unemployment 
benefits under federal control and 
for more government job retraining 
help. 

Executives of private placement 
agencies feel that the duration of 
unemployment can be reduced and 
much of it eliminated if employers 
were more willing to break down or 
re-arrange a job to fit an applicant 
who possesses some of its require- 
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ents, and if placement offices did 
a more effective job of matching 
basic skills with basic job require- 
ments. 

''Every applicant, no matter how 
long he has been unemployed, has 
an asset/' says Ted Wilson of Wil- 
son Personnel. Inc., Washington, 
D (\ "That asset can be used very 
effectively by some employer. 

"The solution is simply a matter 
of working long and hard enough 
to find the employer who can use 
this asset as the beginning of a 
new career. 

"A former pastor who had ex- 
perience working with people with 
job problems might find a reward- 
ing career in personnel work. His 
experience in raising funds might 
be utilized by a nonprofit or chari- 
table organization. He might also 
make a good community affairs di- 
rector of an organization interested 
in making a public service contri- 
bution to the community. 

"Both the jobseeker and the em- 
ployer trying to fill an opening must 
find positive factors which can bring 
the two together- rather than seek 
reasons why the applicant doesn't 
qualify." 

The Oregon Bureau of Labor and 
Portland Community College? re- 
cently completed a highly success- 



ful six-month pilot group training 
course on "Creative Job Search 
Techniques" which is attracting in- 
terest from other states and com- 
munities. 

Of 1,000 unemployed and under- 
employed who took the three- hour 
course, 700 found gainful employ- 
ment—although most of them had 
been unemployed for two months 
or more-according to Hay A. Zie- 
glcr. director of the Bureau's Senior 
Worker Division. 

"Many of the participants who 
found that they had obsolete skills 
accepted lesser paying jobs and 
sought the retraining necessary to 
restore them to working positions 
commensurate with their poten- 
tial," he told Nation's Business. 

"Educators, government and busi- 
nessmen cannot do the job all alone. 
The individual who is unemployed 
must pull his share of the load, but 
many times he does not know how. 

"We were able to give each of the 
1,000 individuals three hours of 
classroom lecture , conference and 
group guidance on how to get a job 
at a total cost of 144 man-hours of 
counselor time. Traditional man-to- 
man counseling would have required 
3,000 man-hours/' 

Mr. Ziegler says that many of the 
unemployed remain jobless longer 



Unemployed can be guided to new jobs through: 



than necessary because they depend 
on others to find jobs for them and 
do not supplement the services of 
public and private employment 
agencies with an aggressive job 
search of their own. 

"Many others are reluctant to 
move to areas where employment 
is available/' he adds. "The major 
ity have never analyzed their life 
work experiences and potential 
for productivity in the light of cur- 
rent and projected labor market de- 
mand. Consequently, few ever 
achieve their vocational potential. 

"Ours is a positive and inexpen- 
sive method by which the average 
job-seeker can be motivated to sup 
plement the services of placement 
agencies by an aggressive and ef- 
fective personal job search cam- 
paign." 

Tin* 1 ,000 job seekers who took 
the course inc luded a wide range of 
educational levels, from grade school 
to postgraduate degree levels. Their 
ages ranged from 16 to 76; their ex- 
perience from zero to executive 
levels. 

According to Mr, Ziegler. the 
community experiment was designed 
to build self-confidence and self- 
analysis in the unemployed and 
underemployed. 

"The project was not aimed at 
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NOTICE: 

prices do not 
include cost of 
alterations 



[ here is such a thing as a cash-and- 
carry accounting system. You have 
one if you use store-bought forms 
. . . lined, ruled and columned for 
the average business. 

There is no such thing as the 
average business. 

There is only your business. 

You have to alter store-bought 
forms and force-fit them to your 
business. When you do, you alter 
your accounting system costs too. 
You can blame wedged-in lines on 
ledgers, wasted columns in journals 
or typed-in notes on invoices for 
time lost in detail, errors, late bill- 
ing, prestige loss. You can have 



these system weaknesses and not 
know it. Todd Division representa- 
tives know how to find them and 
what to do about them. This service 
costs you nothing. We've probably 
solved many times any problems 
you might have, mechanical as well 
as manual. When we're through, 
your system will be tailored ex- 
actly to your way of doing business, 
efficient in all phases; media prep- 
aration, writing and distribution, 
reporting. We even put your busi- 
ness image on invoices, checks, 
statements. Get the accounting sys- 
tem carefully form-fitted to your 
needs. Call or write. 




^^Burroilghs Corporation^ rooC division- Rochester 



JOB OUTLOOK 

continued 



getting anyone a job," he says, *but 
motivating individuals to conduct 
an extensive and systematic search 
for their own jobs." 

Participants were told that search- 
ing for work is a full-time job in 
itself; that applications must be 
increased from the maximum of 
five reported by the group If) 
many as 40 in order to find work 
commensurate with the individual's 
abilities, aptitudes and desires. 

They were advised that they had 
in their favor the normal attrition 
rate of labor turnover and many 
avenues to possible employment, 
including placement services, civil 
service, friends and neighbors, help 
wanted and situation wanted ads, 
union business agents and direct 
contact with employers. 

Class members received a general 
summary of labor market condi- 
tions and instructions on how to re- 
late their own skills to employers* 
present and future needs. 

They summarized their own work 
assets, submitted the sa lability of 
them for discussion in class, and 
drew up a plan of action for seek- 
ing employment. 

Most class members had salable 
skills but were unaware of pertinent 
qualifications for employment. 

A report on the project is avail- 
able free from the Bureau of Labor, 
466 State Office Building, Portland, 
Ore. 

Many private and public employ- 
ment offices provide special counsel 
ing for older and professional em- 
ployes. 

The Wisconsin State Employ- 
ment Service provides n placement 
service for executives, managers 
and professional personnel. 

A "Memo to Mature Workers/' 
published by the New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on 
Problems of the Aging, advises them 
to plug their experience, not apolo- 
gize for their age, when they are 
seeking a job* 

The Texas Employment Com- 
mission gives persons it refers to 
employers for job interviews a leaf- 
let, "Sell Yourself/' which gives 
the job-seeker tips on how to Uxjk 
his best how to prepare for the in- 
terview, and how to talk to the em- 
ployer. 

Such efforts as these, together 
with the continuing activities of 
private employment agencies and 
counselors, represent constructive 
attacks on the unemployment prob- 
lem. END 
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IMPORTS AND SKILLS 

continued from page 37 

becoming increasingly mechanized 
in this country, stiff competition is 
offered by equally modern foreign 
plants with lower unit costs and by 
Far Eastern cottage type assembly 
operations. 

What manufacturers say 

If a manufacturer in Japan has 
the technological competence and 
facilities to make a certain product, 
there is little we can do to counter 
the five to one ratio in labor cost/' 
says Robert C. Sprague, board 
chairman of Sprague Electric Com- 
pany of North Adams. Mass., a 
maker of basic components for the 
electronics industry. Mr. Sprague 
is chairman of the Electronic In 
dustries Association's committee on 
im[xirts. 

"Fortunately the J a panes* 1 can't 
make everything/* Mr Sprague 
adds. "There aren't enough Japa 
nese and they don't have sufficient 
capital or development time to com- 
pete across the Ixjard. 

"We must have a broad enough 
technological base to shift to some- 
Ihing else if the Japanese go into 
a particular line and prove to bo 
competent at making it. They have 
become competitive recently in 
manufacturing certain ceramic ca- 
pacitors, a relatively sophisticated 
product. So we don't make them 
anymore." 

Consumer products make up 
about half the imports in the elec- 
tronics field. American manufac- 
turers have been stimulated by the 
challenge. 

"We have to work harder and be 
smarter and more efficient— not only 
in research but in management, 
operations and marketing- to meet 
foreign competition." says W. Wal- 
ter Watts, RCA group executive 
vice president in charge of com r ion- 
ents and consumer products. 

"The day is over when a new 
company could gain a foothold in 
the electronics industry by moving 
into a vacant area with a product 
(hat wasn't being made. The cor 
potations that survive the next 10 
years will be the ones that are 
diversified" Diversity, he feels, 
gives a company the strength to 
withstand intense foreign comiieti- 
tion in a particular product and 
a 1st) provides a broad base from 
which to move rapidly into new 
areas. 

Joseph F. Wright, president of 
Zenith Radio Corporation, says: 
"We've done a pretty good job 



of competing with foreign firms, but 
profits certainly have been squeezed 
down. It's difficult to operate when 
wages are higher than those of your 
competitors. We must handle it by 
better technology, styling, and 
quality," 

Raymond W. Saxon, president of 
KCA Sales Corporation, adds: 

"We must plan on cost reduction 
from an engineering viewpoint, 
making our products with fewer 
parts but without sacrificing qual- 
ity. We hope to raise volume through 
lower prices, and our projections 
show volume increasing. We're also 
spending more money on advertis- 
ing to presell the American public 
on our brand name. 

"Innovation, good basic design, 
and improved marketing are the 
requirements for meeting competi- 
tion, which is very emphatically 
on the increase. Of the 18 million 
transistor radios that we expect to 
he sold in America this year, about 
six million will be imports. 

"You have to be wide awake and 
fast on your feet these days or you 
won't be around." 

The technological lead of II S, 
manufacturers has provided relative 
security from import competition 
in commercial and industrial elec- 
tronics, but shipments of low-priced 
Japanese transistor radios and other 
consumer goods provoked some fast 
engineering and scientific fool work 
American industry is now market 
ing pocket radios at prices com- 
petitive with good-quality imports. 

"We djd the job with more auto- 
mation, better buying, and more 
effective use of printed circuits/* 
explains Mr. Watts. "We also use 
some Japanese components, where 
they meet our specifications. It*s all 
a result of learning how to do it. 
Better fundamental physics, chem- 
istry and metallurgy have come 
from the research lab, and our sci- 
entists have developed better tech- 
nology for making transistors, 

"We've also had the advantage 
of all the forces that come to bear 
when you get into mass production. 
Because of the increasing appliea 
lions of transistors, total production 
has gone up tremendously. The coat 
of consumer-type transistors has 
come down from about $2 to 50 
cents each in the past several years/* 

Strategy at Bell & Howell 

The photographic industry has 
long been in com [let it ion with for- 
eign firms, and the pace has stepped 
up in recent years. Mr. Percy tells 
how Bell & Howell handles the sit- 
uation : 

"The way to meet import com- 



petition doesn't li«- in a political ;ip 
proach, as through tariff increases, 
but rather in an economic approach. 
In a free, competitive market man 
agement. has the obligation to adapt 
capital, physical facilities, person 
nel. and managerial talents to the 
ever changing needs of its custo- 
mers. 

"We have found it necessary to 
invest heavily in new product de- 
velopment and in capital equip- 
ment, as well as in product tooling, 
to reduce the number of labor hours 
in each product and strengthen our 
marketing efforts. 

"We have devoted continuing em 
phasis to research and development 
in order to bring revolutionary in- 
novation to the camera market. 
This has put us well ahead of for- 
eign technical competition. We also 
have found that revolutionary new 
concepts are not necessarily always 
developed in the research labora- 
tory. For example, in the field of 
marketing we have utilized the 
technique of direct mail marketing 
with our dealers to expand install 
ment purchases cf low-priced, sim 
ple-to-operate motion picture kits." 

Bell & Howell has diversified as it 
has grown, evolving in a dozen years 
from a company primarily engaged 
in making a limited line of motion 
picture equipment to a company 
manufacturing not only an expand- 
ed line of photographic products 
but a broad line of electronic in- 
strumentation, data processing sys- 
tems, high- vacuum products, and 
business machines, equipment and 
supplies. 

The machine tool industry, which 
has enjoyed a healthy export mar 
ket in Europe, is feeling growing 
pressure in this country from Euro- 
pean manufacturers who are catch- 
ing up with their own domestic 
backlogs Japan is just stmt ing to 
test the American machine-tool 
market. 

"We must stay ahead of our for 
eign competitors on new features 
and design," explains Francis J. 
Trecker, president of Kearney & 
Treeker Corporation of Milwaukee 
and former president of the Na 
tional Machine Tool Builders' As- 
sociation. "We have :j technological 
advantage and we've got to keep it 
by constant innovation 

"Foreign companies are trying 
to make more inroads into our 
home markets, and well lose some 
because of price structure. The 
greater the labor content in a prod- 
uct, the more vulnerable it is to 
competition from countries with 
lower labor costs. Machine tools are 
(continued on page 77) 
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WORLD BUSINESS: 

How it affects you 



Excess capacity- 
new trade challenge 

Economist Intelligence Unit of London, in a 
special report, weighs impact of burgeoning 
production of steel on international markets 



A new .steel plant is planned at 
Bokaro, India, 

Should it get financial help from 
the United States? 

Here is an issue of an porta rice 
to U. S, taxpayers. President Ken- 
ned y's dispute with Congress over 
this question centers on the issue 
of aiding state-owned industry 
which will compete directly with 
private companies. 

Yet, for an industry with idle 
capacity, the project in India has 
implications more far-reaching than 
the doctrinal conflict involved. 

In itself. Bokaro will add only 
one third of one per cent to the 
present steel-making capacity of 
the free world initially and per- 
haps double this figure eventually. 

Even so, it brings into relief the 
problems which steel shares with 
several other basic industries— oil 
refining, heavy chemicals, ship- 
building, and textiles among them 
The problems arise from the in- 
creasing duplication of productive 
plant on a world scale. 

Steel -making capacity is a some- 
what elusive quantity. In the free 
world, however, crude capacity was 
around 320 million ingot met tie 
tons annually at the beginning of 
1962, an increase of more than half 
since 1955. This was a steeper rise 
than the apparent consumption of 
steel. On the large assumption that 



present plans are fulfilled, capacity 
is likely to increase another 55 
million tons by 1965— or more than 
17 per cent in three years. In the 
early 1970s it could near 450 mil- 
lion tons. 

While the mushrooming of steel 
plant in the less-developed world 
is the more spectacular feature of 
this growth, the more industrial ixed 
countries are themselves responsible 
for the greater part of the current 
excess capacity problem. North 
America, Western Europe and 
Japan together account for more 
than 90 per cent of the fret- world s 
crude steel-making capacity. But 
in recent years American steel 
companies have been operating at 
less than 70 per cent of their ca- 
pacity, while in the United King- 
dom the rate of plant utilization 
has fallen below 75 per cent 

The six nations of the European 
Coal and Steel Community have 
had faster economic growth, and 
have used steel plant more in 
tensiveJy; but even here the record 
has begun to slip. Meanwhile, the 
rest of Western Europe has roared 
ahead with its own steel production, 
capacity rising by about 70 per 
cent between 1955 and the start of 

Japan more than tripled capacity 
—to 30 million tons— and became 
the third largest steel producer in 



the free world after the U. S. and 
West r iermany. In the same period. 
Australia and South Africa raised 
capacity by more than half and 
Canada by not much less. 

Yet capacity in all these countries 
continues to expand. 

Unless old plant is scrapped at ;i 
greater pace, potential output in 
Western Europe will be more than 
a fifth higher in 1965. Bolh the Six 
and Britain expect a wide margin 
of spare capacity over the next few 
years. U. S. steelmakers may install 
another eight million tons by the 
mid-196Trs. Only recently they 
hoisted capital spending plans for 
1963 some 27 per cent above the 
1902 level Japan has recently run 
into surplus-capacity problems, and 
it may have nearly 30 per cent more 
capacity in 1965 than at the start 
of 1962. 

Why are the established pro- 
ducers apparently adding to their 
own problem of surplus capacity? 
The answers are complex. Even if 
world consumption of steel is ex- 
panding less quickly than total 
demand, as more and more is spent 
on services and the like, it is still 
constantly rising. 

Plant for producing certain types 
of steel is still relatively short; until 
very recently, sheet capacity in 
Western Europe was inadequate to 
meet growing needs, Moreover, it 
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is hard to gear fixed investments in 
!< \ very accurately to short-term 
shifts of demand, because of the 
magnitude of the plant involved. A 
vicious circle also has developed. 
Slack demand and surplus plan I 
have meant falling profits and keen 
competition. 

Modernization and greater ef- 
ficiency are, therefore, the main 
motives for new investment. But 
new techniques and scale economies 
cannot always be introduced with- 
out boosting capacity. 

Sieef surge is world-wide 

The big producers* superabundani 
capacity is not greatly restraining 
steel -making aspirations of the less 
developed countries. From the 
United Arab Republic to Peru, and 
from Nigeria to South Korea, plans 
for starting or expanding steel- 
works are burgeoning. 

India is the leader. It raised its 
capacity by about three times be- 
tween 1955 and 1962 to some six 
million ingot tons. Largely by ex- 
tending the four publicly owned 
plants completed in 1960-61, and 
with the addition of one million 
tons at Bokaro, capacity should 
reach 10.2 million tons by 1966. 

In neighboring Pakistan, too, 
things are moving. The site for a 
semipublic plant at Chitlagong, with 
a capacity of 150,000 to 200,000 tons, 
was prepared last year, and a 
privately owned plant capable of 
turning out 360*000 tons a year 
should be ready by 1966. 

In Latin America, capacity near- 
ly tripled in the seven years to 1962 
to nearly eight million ingot tons. 




India'* Runrkcia steel plant (abort } was Indlt with aid 
o f Wf st (It r man ij. V. S. may help finance Bokaro facility 



Large steel industries are estab- 
lished in Mexico, where production 
of around 2.5 million tons in 1962 
was three times higher than in 
1955, and Brazil, where output more 
than doubled to about 2.8 million 
tons. 

An integrated plant has been set 
up in Argentina to bring capacity 
to nearly 700,000 tons, and the 
Orinoco pl;inl in Venezuela is build- 
ing toward its full capacity of 
600,000 tons a year. 

All ihese countries, along with 
Chile, Colombia and Peru, have 
plans for further expansion. These 
could raise capacity in Latin 
America another 50 per cent by 
1965. 

Performance may fall short of 
hopes in the less-developed areas. 




GLOBAL TRADE TRENDS 



Japan's economy is surging again 
and businessmen plan big invest- 
ment spending in petroleum re 
fining, petrochemicals, synthetic 
fibers and cement. ... By recent 
relaxation of controls India may 
import some automobile parts and 
diesel engines, but textile ma- 
chinery has gone on prohibited 
list, . . - Sudan's development 
plan promises markets for vehicles, 
agricultural machinery and installa- 
tions for consumer goods indus- 
tries. , , , South Africa, with full 
gold and exchange coffers, plans 



massive, multipurpose project on 
Orange River. . . , Soaring sugar 
prices signal better markets for 
Western Hemisphere producers: 
Look for opportunities in Domin- 
ican Republic, where import con 
trols have been dismantled. . . . 
European Free Trade Area is speed 
ing up industrial tariff cuts in bid 
to sweep away barriers to intra- 
member trade by 1967. . . . 
France, stilt contesting British 
membership with its Common 
Market partners, faces renewed 
inflationary pressures. 



Plans often encounter financial, 
technical or political snags, as 
Colombia and India—to name only 
two— have learned. Even so, the 
expansionary course is firmly set. 
The imperatives behind it are 
savings in foreign exchange and the 
creation of jobs. 

In some cases, natural resources 
favor steel: India, Brazil and Vene- 
zuela all have a substantial iron 
ore base. But the niceties of steel 
location theory may be lost in the 
drive to industrialize. To the under- 
developed countries, steel is not 
just another industry. Because it 
attracts consuming industries to it, 
it is a prime mover in economic de- 
velopment. Moreover, it has be- 
come a status symbol, an outward 
sign that a country is industrially 
on the move. 

Development behind the Iron 
Curtain is in the same direction, 
too. Here, production probably 
topped 100 million tons of crude 
steel in 1962. By 1965, Eastern 
Europe may be turning out more 
than 1 25 million tons, while China 
could then be having more success 
with efforts to improve on its eight 
million tons or so of modern 
capacity, 

impact on trade 

What does the world duplication 
of productive plant mean for trade? 

Adjustment, not simply con- 
traction, is the general answer. 

Clearly, the exports of estab- 
lished steel producers will be af- 
fected. There is, for example, a 
close connection between the rise 
of ( 'anadian steel output and the fall 
in its steel purchases from the U. S, 

Some of the new steel producers 
impose import controls. Others, 
Venezuela, for example, will proh- 
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ably need to export, at least in the 
early stages, to make full use of new 
mills. Yet steel consumption rises 
fastest in the middle stages of in- 
dustrialization, around the point 
where developing countries are es- 
tablishing their own steelworks. 

Certain steel products— usually 
plates, sheets, tubes and special 
shapes — and special steels general- 
ly remain in short supply. Neither 
India nor Brazil expects a signifi- 
cant drop in steel imports by 1965, 
despite the growth of home prod- 
uction. Although U. S. shipments 
have declined in recent years, steel 
exports of the free world apparent- 
ly have risen faster than steel con- 
sumption. The important point is 
that, rather than contracting, inter- 
national trade in steel is becoming 
increasingly specialized and increas- 
ingly competitive. The surfeit of 
capacity in major steel -producing 
countries reinforces these trends. 

More important to the U. S.— for 
the domestic steel industry is not 
really export-oriented— are the sec- 
ondary effects of proliferating steel 
plant. Each new works in the un- 
derdeveloped world means the 
growth of steel-using industries, 
often highly protected against the 
imports they will displace. 

The rising living standards as- 
sociated with industrialization mean 
more a change of emphasis than a 
total loss of import rsquirements. 
It is up to the industrial giants to 
satisfy the growing needs of the 
developing countries for the more 
complex, advanced goods they still 
ca n not produce for themselves. 

In addition, the multiplication of 
steel plants throughout the world 
means a dynamic market for plant 
and know-how. Hoppers Company. 
Inc., the Blaw-Knox Company, and 
the Swindell- Dressier Corporation 
are among the U. S. companies 
actively participating, sometimes as 
members of consortia, in setting up 
new steelworks in far-flung parts of 
the globe. 

There are snags: Work of this 
nature has a strong political ele- 
ment, and financing is usually a 
big problem. U. S. suppliers have 
to be competitive (sometimes with 
communist countries; not only in 
their goods and technical services, 



hut also in the credit terms they can 
offer. Even so. there is still wide 
scope in this field, 

RUSSIANS ARE 
PRESSING FOREIGN 
SALE OF PATENTS 

It is widely assumed in the West 
that the Russians are technically 
backward outside the field of space 
travel and nuclear research. 

Visitors to Russia contrast the 
relative backwardness of the smaller 
towns and villages with the glories 
of jet travel on Aeroflot. Soviet 
foreign trade organizations are 
active all over the world, purchasing 
various types of specialized equip- 
ment; and primary products, such 
as timber, figure significantly in 
Soviet exports. 

It is true that the pattern of 
achievement in the Soviet Union is 
uneven. But it would be wise for 
western businessmen to keep abreast 
of Russian scientific and technical 
developments, 

Soviet inventions and technical 
processes are patented in the normal 
way and investors are duly re- 
warded. Soviet patent law is not 
radically different from western 
patent law; it closely resembles 
German patent law. Patents are 
published at regular intervals and 
certain specialized publishers, such 
as the Permagon Press in England, 



Exchange of patents with Russia 
is made more difficult by the fact 
that the U S. S. R is not a sig 
natory to the 51 nation general 
treaty on patents, authorities in 
Washington point out. 
Sale of Russian inventions abroad 
is further complicated by the 
tendency of the Soviet proudly 
to publicize new inventions and 
processes, thus giving away de- 
tails to anyone who cares to read 
about them and making it im 
possible to obtain a patent in 
many other countries 




issue English translations of the 
more important Russian patents. 

Soviet patent law focuses on three 
distinct categories. 

A discovery: This is defined as a 
completely new* scientific principle 
or objective law. The theory of 
relativity or the splitting of the 
atom would fall into this category. 

An invention: This is an essential- 
ly new solution to a technical prob- 
lem. 

A new concept for improving 
efFieieney md organization. 

Nearly all Soviet patents fall into 
the last two categories. 

So anxious are the Russians to 
sell their patents abroad that their 
central patent agency, Litsenzint.org, 
has appointed firms in various 
countries to act as agents. In Italy 
they have appointed Finsilta as 
their sales agent; in Britain, Mar- 
tech Consultants. 

It may be thought that this 
Soviet drive for the sale of their 
inventions abroad is insignificant. 
But the Schneider Depattre Levi* 
vier company of France recently 
purchased a license giving it ex- 
clusive rights to certain Soviet 
techniques of continuous steel pour- 
ing. The U.S.S.R. accounts for a 
third of all the continuous steel 
pouring plants in the world. 

The French company plans to 
build a Soviet-designed plant in 
Belgium with an eventual capacity 
of six million tons a year. 

This will he an entirely new type 
r.i plant. There will be no slab or 
rolling mills since the process sup- 
plies cast ingots directly to the st?el 
rolling mill. 

According to Russian calculations, 
in the new process 3.5 million tons 
of ingot steel will turn out 3,2 mil- 
lion tons of rolled steel. Under the 
old methods, 4.2 million tons of 
steel would have been required to 
turn out this quantity of rolled 
steel. 

The Italian firm, Pmdesti, has 
purchased a license to produce and 
sell a Soviet industrial pneumatic 
plant control system. Prodesti 
believes there are prospects for 
large-scale installation of systems of 
pneumatic control for oil refining, 
chemical, metallurgical and other 
industries. 

The international dispute over 
the supply of large-diameter steel 
pipe to Russia has been in the news 
recently. Russian technicians have 
high hopes of soon producing large 
diameter oil pipe made of glass 
plastic. Among other advantages, 
such pipe would he impervious to 
rust. 

Thus, there is enough evidence 
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to show thai the West would be 
well advised to learn from the 
Russians in certain .sectors of tech- 
nical and scientific know-how quite 
removed from the publicized 
achievements of the cosmonauts. It 
is not sufficiently realized that the 
flow of knowledge between the com- 
munist world and the West is in- 
creasingly becoming a two-way 
process. 

Western businessmen are still 
slow to grasp this. The vast poten- 
tial markets of Asia and Africa are 
at stake, and a heavy price might 
have to be paid for complacency. 

OUTLOOK BRIGHTENS 
FOR U. S. TRADE 
WITH INDONESIANS 

It's too early to be certain, but 
things may be looking up in Indo- 
nesia, a country that hasn'l held 
many opportunities for U. S, busi- 
nessmen in recent years. 

The best guide here is not the 
usual economic indicators. They 
are unanimously discouraging. Ex- 
torts are falling, foreign exchange 
reserves exhausted and imports are 
having to be savagely cut back. 
Both agriculture and industry are 
operating at a fraction of full capaci- 
ty. 

Above all. there is breakneck in 
Hn(ion. Prices have more than 
doubled in most cities since a year 
ago. In short, the economy is in 
chaos. 

Yet such is Indonesia's potential 
prosperity and stock of natural re- 
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Key man in fight against inflation 
in Indonesia is President Sukarno 

sources that the r< onomy could be 
put on the road to recovery in a 
relatively short time if one man 
makes the right decision, The man, 
of course, is Indonesia's President 
Sukarno. He is pondering whether 



to take the political risk of trying 
to cut government spending on the 
armed forces— 80 per cent of the 
hudget— subsidies to civil servants 
and prestige projects like the 
cherished Hotel Indonesia, and so 
help to restrain inflation. 

Already there are signs that he is 
moving in this direction. His recent 
meeting with Malaya's Tungku 
Abdul Rahman, with whom he was 
only recently trading elaborate in- 
sults, may be the prelude to an 
easing of tension on the Malaysia 
question. At one time it looked as 
if Dr. Sukarno would use this issue 
as an excuse to keep military spend 
ing at a high level even after the 
Dutch had handed over West Irian 
( the original reason for Indonesia's 
efforts lo arm itself with Soviet 
equipment) Some expensive proj- 
ects have also been cancelled. 

If President Sukarno does cut 
the budget deficit, it will be due to 
pressure from the International 
Monetary Fund and the U. S. 

The I.M.F. has made it a condi- 
tion for helping Indonesia through 
its acute foreign exchange crisis by 
lending it money to repay the serv- 
ice debts. It is also asking for 
devaluation, already partially con- 
ceded by new trading regulations 
fixing effective rates for imports and 
exports well below the official rate 
of 45 rupiahs to the dollar. 

More interesting for the U. S. 
businessman is the American gov- 
ernment's role. At the moment it 
is considering a $390 million multi- 
national five-year aid program. 
Whether this comes off or not de- 
pends a great deal on Dr. Sukarno's 
actions and the I.M.F.'s decision. 
If it does it will mean greatly in- 
creased opportunities for U S ex 
porters, especially those able to 
supply road-making and rail-repair 
equipment machine tools and spare 
parts, various raw materials, rubber 
mill machinery, diesel engines, 
fertilizers, electric generators and 
equipment, and various other types 
of machinery and spare parts. 

For those interested in investing 
in Indonesia the prospects have 
definitely improved. The govern- 
ment is showing a much more 
friendly attitude toward foreign 
capital. Investors should not be put 
off by the fact that they will have 
to sign production-sharing agree- 
ments. This means that they will be 
repaid for their investment in shares 
of output and that the enterprises 
will be owned and managed by Indo- 
nesian nationals. The terms of* 
fered, however, may be good enough 
to be interesting to IJ. S. companies. 

END 
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MEET COMPETITION 




COYNE-BLACK IT A H 



Lower costs plus better selling is needed, says Joseph B. Hall 



continued from page 31 

Coilum tells Nation's Business, 
"that imports will remain a rela- 
tively small part of gross national 
product. 

"Thus, the main thrust of compe- 
tition will probably come from 
within the United States/' 

Opportunities ahead 

The challenges to com? will cre- 
ate many new ways to profit through 
business. 

"Companies that can create new 
consumer experiences and find an 
appropriate strategy to capitalize 
on the quality aspects of U. S. life 
should be more than averagely prof- 
itable/* Mr. McCollum declares. 

"The run-of-the-mill operator who 
continues to make the same prod- 
ucts in the same way may face dif- 
ficult times in the next decade/* 

William Blackie, president of 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, says: 

4i The major changes which I 
think I discern in competition will 
be related to six^ed and breadth. I 
believe we are going to see a faster 
tempo of innovation as well as 
more new products and improve- 
ments. And for many items, the 
competition is going to move from a 
localized to an international sphere." 

Mr. Blackie adds: "I view the in- 
creasing competitive thrust coming 
from abroad as an addition to the 
new forms of competition develop- 
ing from within the U. S." 

"In many respects, however, the 
two will overlap as more successful 
corporations become multinational 
in their operations," 

Of competition in the future, Mr. 
Ford says: 

"It will make us better, more ef- 



ficient, more ingenious. Companies 
will be able to prosper in this en- 
vironment only by learning to 
serve customer wants better and 
more efficiently." 

"Those thai do not continue to 
learn may not survive, and their 
places will be taken by new com- 
petitors." 

The intensity of future competi- 
tion will be enhanced by the broad- 
ening complexities of consumer 
wants and needs. The chairman of 
the Ford Motor Company com- 
ments on these trends: 

"In the automobile industry, 
competition is growing as a)m pa- 
nics strive to maintain or increase 
their share of the market. More 
over, we are competing not only 
with each other but also with swim- 
ming pools and boats and summer 
cottages and color television. 

"Domestic steel producers are 



competing with each other, with 
low cost foreign mills, and with 
concrete, aluminum, plastics and 
other materials. 

"As new and better and more at- 
tractive products and materials are 
discovered and marketed, competi- 
tion within industries and between 
industries can only increase." 

What keeps executives awake 
nights just as often as keen price 
competition, says Charles G. Morti- 
mer, chairman of the General Foods 
Corporation, "is the specter of some 
competitor— big or little— coming 
out with a really significant im- 
provement in his product or service, 
a super-duper new model, a glamor- 
ous new si vie, a package improve- 
ment that captivates the consumer, 
a patentable feature that gives him 
a basic advantage, a new advertis- 
ing or promotion appeal that really 
wows the consumers." 

Mr. Mortimer adds: "And the 
bigger the business, the bigger the 
worry.*' 

If s in this spirit that Mr. Blackie 
says: "The effect of the new com- 
petit ive environment should be to 
improve the performance of those 
who can meet the requirements and 
to make life very difficult for those 
who cannot." 

Interindustry competition 

Mr. MeCoIlum believes interin- 
dustry competition will loom even 
larger during the years to come. 

"There are already many exam- 
ples of competition across industry 
lines," he points out. "Steel and 
aluminum vie with each other to 
supply materials to auto manufac- 
turers. These same two industries, 
plus glass, compete in the market 



New competition will improve performance, says William Blackie 
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Prosperity sterns from good use of basic talents, says Ralph Lazarus 



for containers. Petroleum and chem- 
ical companies carry on competing 
activities in petrochemical markets. 

In energy markets during the 
nexi decade, I foresee vigorous 
com]>etition among petroleum, nat- 
ural gas*, and coals. Shale oil, tar 
sands, and atomic energy may well 
come to provide additional competi- 
tion in energy markets toward the 
end of this decade/' 

Mr. Lazarus comments: "As our 
domestic corporations alter their 
methods to adapt to world-wide 
competition they will, in the proc- 
ess of mutation, set up additional 
competition in the strictly domestic 
sector of the < r< -in »m> 

"For example, a watch-maker 
who decides to buy From rather 
lhan compete with the Swiss will 
inevitably find something new to do 
with his technical knowledge. He 
may well become a new competitor 
in a marketplace where he hitherto 
never sold. 

"It is impossible to predict what 
responses will be made to I he new 
com|>etitive challenge. We can be 
sure, however, that they will be 
both infinite and varied." 

On the broad scale, Mr. Lazarus 
thinks we have come to the time 
when we need to stop classifying 
business as domestic- or foreign. 
4, We are now," he says, "or soon 
will Ik\ dealing with a single eco- 
nomic unit of world-wide dimen- 
sions. The competitive environment 
a decade hence will he truly inter- 
national.*' 

The world's supply of brainpow- 
er, for example, "will be fought for 
on an international basis- particu- 
larly as increased competition will 
out an ever greater premium on the 
kind of imaginative problem-solv- 
ing that improves efficiency." 

Outlook for profits 

Although most executives believe 
profit improvement will come, few 
are wildly optimistic. 

Mr. MeCollum says: 'This ris 
ing competition to be expected will 
initially put pressure on prices. It 
will he increasingly difficult to pass 
rising costs on to the consumer 
This, in turn, will make it more dif 
fun It to maintain profit margins." 

Just as part or the poor profit 
performance of recent years has 
been due to intensification of com- 
petition, it will be a part of future 
trends. 

Mr. Ford's view is this: 

"In the future, as in the past, the 
profits of individual businesses 
will depend on their alertness, their 
efficiency, their ability to assess 
risks and their willingness to take 



them. Total corporate profits will in- 
crease as the economy grows, but 
increasing competition will prevent 
any significant increase in over-all 
profit rates. 

"On the after- tax basis, I cer- 
tainly hope for some improvement. 
I believe a substantial reduction in 
corporate income tax rates must 
come soon if we are to reduce un- 
employment to acceptable levels 
and achieve a faster rate of eco- 
nomic growth. Improvement in the 
profit incentives for business invest- 
ment and expansion would be one 
of the many benefits of a general 
tax cut." 

Changing attitude toward profits 

Mr. MeCollum thinks there's a 
chance for profit improvement be- 
cause of changing attitudes toward 
profi ts, 

"I believe that Americans are 
gradually learning that profits do 
something more than buy Cadillacs 
for the boss/' he says. "The anti 
business sentiments of the depres- 
sion years are giving way to the 
realization that the nation's eco- 
nomic health, the nation's ability to 
create more jobs for more people, 
are dependent on a level of profit 
that both permits business to rein- 
vest in its own future and encour- 
ages investors to risk their savings 
on America's tomorrow. 

"This change in attitude, in my 
opinion," says Mr. MeCollum, 
"stems from two fairly recent devel- 
opments. More and more Ameri- 
cans have become investors, I 
think they have been astonished to 
learn at first hand how thin the 



profit margin really is and how 
small it looks in comparison to the 
slice of corporate* income that goes 
to government and labor. 

"Secondly, I believe that a good- 
ly number of American workers 
have learned the facts of interna- 
tional competition the hard way. 
They have lost their jobs because 
some foreign producer— with newer 
and more efficient plant and pro- 
duction techniques— could sell in 
the U. S. market at prices that were 
far lower than those offered by a 
company whose profit margins had 
not permitted needed moderniza- 
tion." 

Mr MeCollum mentions a third 
reason for the change in attitude 
toward profit. "Much of the recent 
discussion on the need for a tax 
cut suggests that government, too, 
is finally realizing that economic 
growth can stem more naturally 
from the profit system than from 
bureaucratic fiat, 

"1 hope I am right in visualizing 
a brighter future for the free enter- 
prise system. If I am not, America 
will be nowhere in the upcoming 
competitive struggle." 

Joseph B. Hall, chairman of the 
Kroger Company, thinks there will 
be some improvement in profitabil- 
ity over a period of years. "The 
surplus of production capacity as 
well as of retail outlets places a 
premium on efficient operation. 
Lower costs plus welMhoughtout 
merchandising programs will be 
necessary to bring about this im- 
provement." 

"The increased competition which 
I foresee," says Mr. Lazarus, "will 
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MEET COMPETITION 

continued 

put a premium on those abilities 
which art* required for business suc- 
cess—imagination, effective leader* 
ship, ability to communicate. 

"These human talents -permitted 
to flourish in an organization that 
has established good standards for 
its own performance— have been, 
and always will he, at the root of 
corporate prosperity." 

Mr, Wishart says: 

"Industry is going to face the 
greatest shortage of management 
la lent in the recent history of the 
country . There will be a high pre 
mium on the handling of people, 
hut T more importantly, on the inter- 
pretation of their proper skills, 
their correct placement and the 
manner in which their years of serv - 
ice are manipulated in the various 
avenues of the business in which 
their talents are best suited/ 1 

Roger M. Blough, chairman of 
United States Steel Corporation, 
has this \ ieu of competition in the 
future: 

"The pace of competitive and 
useful change undoubtedly has been 
quickened by the growth and use of 
new materials and their entry into 
markets formerly served by steel 
alone. But steel is a versatile, flexi- 
ble and rugged competitor which, 
over the years, gained some of its 
markets from other materials and 
continues to do so. 

"As a metal in competition with 
other materials I think we can be 
confident that steels will continue 
to give more value to the customer, 
to be strong and versatile, bright 
and clean, and inexpensive enough 
to be the first choice among mate- 
rials." 

To deal better with the forces of 
com petition. Mr. Blough empha- 
sizes research, new facilities, new 
kinds of steel, and management ini 
tiative, 

,4 We do business in a fast-paced 
world of competition in which we 
cannot sell steel alone; we must sell 
a steel oriented service. We must 
hold the initiative in providing our 
customers with the most complete 
service that our materials and our 
organization can provide/' 

Key factors in growth 

Mr. Blough is confident that this 
competitive effort will work. "We 
have built our present world with a 
backbone of steel. As it changes and 
grows, it will become a new world 
of steel, for steels are the basic ma- 
terials of growth and change." 



Viewed in perspective, he says, 
"the existence of competitive mate- 
rials ultimately helps steel's growth. 
The availability of many materials 
and competition among them are 
key factors in our country's over-all 
economic growth— a growth which 
stimulates demand for all mate- 
rials." 

Thomas B. Mc( a be. chairman of 
the Scott Paper Company, rates 
public confidence very high in cop- 
ing with the competitive era ahead. 

"To me," he says, "confidence is 
the most important single factor in 
business. If the public has confi- 
dence in our political and business 
leadership, the economy expands— 
at times prodigiously. Once confi- 
dence is shaken, the economic ma- 
chine falters and slows down until 
confidence is again restored, 

"Our failure to recognize and ap- 
preciate the full significance of this 
priceless ingredient has been one of 
the most serious deterrents to our 
economic growth," 

Mr. Wish art believes a type of 
competition which will predominate 
in the next 10 years will come 
"from companies that can make 
giant technological strides through 
research and development, over 
coming existing products through 
superior performance and solutions 
employing entirely new concepts." 

The competitive threat of obso- 
lescence of existing products is in 
creasing at a great rate, "About 90 
per cent of all the scientists who 
ever lived are working today/ 1 Mr. 
Wishart points out. In addition to 
the fantastic strides of government, 
industry's research effort has shot 
up stupendously just in the past 
three or four years. 

"This tremendous scientific and 
engineering effort, which is taking 
place in industry throughout the 
country, obviously gives companies 
greater and greater opportunities 
for scientific breakthroughs offering 
entirely new products and solutions 
to consumer needs, as well as the 
requirements of industry and gov- 
ernment. New products and new 
concepts will be one of the key ele- 
ments in all phases of American 
business," Mr. Wishart says. 

impulse buying 

Another aspect of dealing with 
future competition involves relation 
ships with customers. Tomorrow's 
customers will be more discriminat- 
ing, says K. E< Staley, (ieneral Mo- 
tors vice president for distribution. 
In spending for major purchases, 
customers demand not only the best 
product available, but also seek 
service in the broadest sense. 



"The American consumer re- 
sponds quickly and enthusiastically 
to thoughtful, considerate treat- 
men t,'* Mr. Staley says. "He wants 
more attention— not just lip service 
to his needs, but an active, con- 
structive interest in his comfort and 
well-being. In short, he demands 
complete satisfaction all the way 
during the process of buying and 
owning a product." 

Added leisure of future years will 
provide more time for decision- 
making as customers contemplate 
purchases. "This factor alone will 
retard impulse buying," he says. 
"Competition will result, therefore, 
from another source— that is, the 
customer's attitude toward the 1 re 
tailer. We in business must not only 
provide a good, usable, salable prod 
uct, but must render a continuously 
satisfactory service if we are to meet 
the demands of the buying public." 

W, B, Murphy, president of 
Campbell Soup Company, thinks 
the future will be hard on products 
that don't offer customer conveni 
ence. In his industry, Mr. Murphy 
point* out, "We compete in the 
marketplace with a large number 
of other companies, and we compete 
in the homemakers kitchen with 



Thomas McCabe rates confidence 
very high as factor for progress 
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Security hinges on ability to be competitive, says Charles H. Percy 



her own abilities to make and cook 
some of the foods we offer.'* 

To deal with competition, he 
stresses selling product innovation, 
heller processing. as well as con- 
venience, and high organization 
morale arid good personnel. 

He also stresses the importance of 
taxes to national economic growth. 
"Because of the tax burden, our 
private domestic investment has 
grown too slowly." Business, Mr. 
Murphy says, "needs tax rates and 
laws that help growth." 

Responsibility of tabor 

Charles H. Percy, chairman of 
the Bell and Howell Company, al- 
so sees the need for continued im- 
provement in management perform- 
ance. "In addition/' he says, "it is 
essential that labor and manage- 
ment find a common objective. Re- 
strictive labor practices, such as 
featherbedding and unreasonable 
wage demands beyond productivity 
increases, strike at the heart of our 
ability to compete at home, as well 
as abroad, and thereby greatly re- 
strict expansion opportunities for 
American business. 

"Worse* than this, such policies, 
advocated by labor leaders, are the 
worst enemy that the workingmen 
can have, for unless American busi- 
ness can remain competitive, the 
opportunity ior security as well as 
advancement for the worker is lost." 

Quality will play an increasingly 
important role in profit improve- 
ment. The competitive environment 
of tomorrow, says Mr. McCollum, 
stresses the importance of new 
products and new processes. This 
supports the assumption that re- 
search and development will be 
ever more important. 



'With the U. S. economy at a 
relatively prosperous level and with 
more or less satiation of many of 
the necessities of life, quality and 
individuality aspects may assume 
a greater importance in American 
life," Mr. McCollum says. "Com 
panics are already moving briskly 
into such quality markets. An out- 
standing example of this trend is 
the recent move by a major re- 
tailing chain to sell original paint- 
ings/ 1 

In addition to quality control, 
cost reduction, research, sales and 
management and production effi- 
ciencies, national policies should re- 
flect the effects of the changing 
competitive environment. Two areas 
of particular importance are cited 
by Mr. McCollum: 

Antitrust actions by government, 
he says, * 'should be based on a 
recognition that new ways of pro- 
ducing goods and services and new 
techniques of marketing are evolv- 
ing. Regulation geared to some out- 
dated concept of competition would 
tend to stifle competition, not pro- 
mote it." 

He urges, as do other executives, 
that foreign competition be con- 
sidered in setting U. S. wage rates. 

Worry about government 

Most executives worry about gov- 
ernment regulation and interfer- 
ence. Mr, Wishart has this view: 

* Unless the winds change, busi- 
ness is going to continue to face in- 
creasing competition through gov- 
ernment regulations resulting in re 
duced ability on the part of busi- 
ness to maneuver and respond to 
the competitive forces playing upon 
us in many markets." 

To the question of how to deal 



with the new forms of competition 
ahead, Mr. Ford says: 

"I would like to give two answers. 
First, individual companies will 
need as much sheer management 
competence as they can muster- 
even more than has been necessary 
in the past. 

"At Ford Motor Company, for 
example, we are convinced that, in 
order to succeed in tomorrow's mar- 
kets, we must: be increasingly alert 
to changes in consumer preferences; 
product* a wide and growing variety 
of vehicles to match the particular 
needs and wants of users; introduce 
steady improvements in the total 
performance of our vehicles; achieve 
constantly higher standards of qual- 
ity, reliability, and durability in all 
our products; improve the efficiency 
of our manufacturing and market- 
ing operations so that we can in- 
crease the value offered per dollar 
without jeopardizing the profits 
necessary for a healthy business. 

" Second," Mr. Ford says, **I want 
to comment on the kind of govern 
ment action we need In make the 




Consumers respond favorably to 
good service, says K. E. Staley 



most of increasingly competitive 
business conditions. 

"As competition increases, some 
people are going to lose the jobs 
they now hold and some companies 
are going to fail. As a result, the 
government will be under steady 
pressure to provide temporary, 
transitional help, 1 hope, however, 
that this help will not take the form 
of lasting restrictions on the free 
play of competitive forces. 

"Competition is the most effec- 
tive force available for insuring that 
business and industry serve the in- 
terests of consumers and the general 
public. Just as private monopoly is 
generally contrary to the public in- 
terest, so are governmental policies 
that would restrict the free play of 
market competition/' END 
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New guides 
help you plan 

Variety of economic intelligence leads to better forecasts 



New economic intelligence is rapidly becom- 
ing available. It will help you make better assess- 
ments of your markets, your competitors, and your 
company's opportunities in the economy as a whole. 

For some firms the use of this new information 
can spell the difference between higher and mediocre 
profits in the more competitive market situation 
ahead. 

The first releases from various new regional and 
national economic data-gathering programs are now 
available, or will be shortly. 

On the next page is a list of some of the more im- 
portant new breakthroughs and additions to economic 
intelligence on business, industry, and market trends 
that will affect your business. 

A brief description of each of these, together with 
examples showing how the information can be useful 
to you, follows: 

Output by major industries 

This information for the first time measures how 
major industries are doing relative to other industries. 
You can quickly see if your industry is growing 
faster than the national average or whether it is 
lagging. 

This may provide insight as to why your company 
is going the way it is. 

Included is a new stream of indicators— real as 
well as dollar value of output, price and growth 
trends, cost-price structures of major industries. 

Industry price, profit, and cost behavior as well as 
other performance reports derived from the new 
figures give you the basis for more intensive analyses 
and projections of business patterns and longer 
range market developments. 

Key comparisons can be made on a continuing 
basis. In recent years, for example, the farming, 
mining and trans portat ion industries lagged behind 
the rate of growth of total national output. 



The figures spell out what happens to the various 
parts of industry costs (labor, materials, fixed capital I 
as the volume of output varies in response to com 
petition or other pressures. 

The Office of Business Economics in the Commerce 
Department computes the new estimates and will 
issue them on a continuing basis. 

Consumer spending by areas 

New data on spending, income, saving, and other 
living patterns of the American population—all in 
considerable detail— will soon be available to help 
you in your planning. 

Preliminary results of the most extensive of several 
new data-gathering projects have already appeared. 

Some of the cities covered are Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Detroit, New York, San Francisco, and 
Washington, D, C. 

An increasing flow of facts on consumers is sched- 
uled for the months ahead. These are being tabulated 
for all types of families throughout the United States 
and analyzed by area, city size, family character- 
istics and many other classifications. You will un- 
doubtedly find them invaluable for production and 
sales planning. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, which conducted 
this $6 million survey, also has plans for extensive 
cross tabulation of the basic consumption and in- 
come facts. These compilations will give you the 
needed data to analyze, for example, basic differ^ 
ences in the demands for consumer goods, the use 
of discretionary income by consumer households, 
the impact of these on individual markets and the 
over-all economy. 

Frequent resurveys are planned and will supply 
a continuing source of information of this type. 

A closely related project will question aged per- 
sons in the U. S. on their expenditures, income and 
living accommodations and patterns. Persons 62 and 
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older will be- covered. First results will be released 
by the Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare early in 1964. 

They will contain facts on source of income, work 
experience, assets, liabilities, health care costs and 
insurance coverage, living arrangements and other 
economic facts. 

If your business serves the increasing numbers of 
senior citizens you may be especially interested in 
these findings. 

Figures on the distribution of income of the na- 
tion's 100 largest metropolitan areas are in the mill. 
You can expect information on about 20 of the largest 
areas soon from the Commerce Department. This 
study will give you a much more current and con- 
tinuing source of information on income in your larg 
er market areas. 

Still another recently introduced set of figures is 
to be issued every two years by the Internal Revenue 
Service— "Statistics of Income" for the same 100 
largest metropolitan areas. The tax figures will be 
especially helpful if you're a financial or fiscal ana- 
lyst. They include tax take by class, size, level of in- 
come, and other factors. 

National t regional conditions 

Several measures of the pulse of the economy are 
newly available on both national and regional levels. 

Based upon the pioneering business cycle research 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research, an 
extensive monthly statistical report called "business 
cycle developments" has been worked out by the 
('ens us Bureau. 

This report contains a wide variety of information. 
There are. for example, some 128 columns of special 
economic information that will tell you such things 
as the layofl rate in manufacturing, value <>f manu- 
facturers' new orders, new homes skirted, how many 
businesses fail and how many new ones are started, 
corporate profits, and so on. 

These are divided into groups which provide ad- 
ditional information about national business trends. 
One grouping, for example, foreshadows major eco- 
nomic turns. 

This is only part of the picture. Included as well is 
information about changes in business inventories, 
sjK)t market prices of industrial materials, common 
stock price indexes, retail sales, personal income, 
em ploy men t and unemployment data, pJant and 
equipment expenditures, wage and salary cost per 
unit of manufacturing output, and many others. 

The University of Arizona Graduate School of 
Business has begun monthly publication of a series 
of 25 carefully selected economic indicators for Ari- 
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AIDS FOR BUSINESS 




Looking for ways to improve 




your planning? 




New economic indicators 




available from private and 




governmental sources may fill 




present gaps in your planning 




methods. 




Here's a list of 12 new plan- 




ning aids: 


1. 


Output by major industries. 


2. 


Consumer spending and income 




patterns by market areas. 


3. 


National and regional business 




conditions. 


4. 


New retail trade statistics. 


5. 


Expansion of manufacturing and 




commodity data. 


6. 


Basic industry growth studies. 


7. 


Stocks of business fixed capital. 


8. Interindustry purchases and sales 


9. 


New income tax impact figures. 


10. 


New home building statistics. 


11. Transportation, shipping and 




travel in the U. S. 


12. 


Import-export data by industry 




and commodity. 
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industrial plants. These figures will 
provide a new tool to help you ana- 
lyze regional economic activity. 

Census Bureau statisticians are 
broadening a basic set of industry 
analysis numbers, the current com- 
modity survey, to encompass a 
whole new range of industry prod- 
ucts. These data, which form the 
backbone of a good deal of the vital 
analysis of trends in manufacturing 
and the economy, are covered in 88 
reports showing assorted facts on 
production, shipments, sales, un- 
filled orders and inventories on 
many of the basic products of 
American industry. These range 
from such basic commodities as 



port and export possibilities, em- 
ployment impacts, profit trends. 

Slocks of fixed business capital 

In another breakthrough, first 
time estimates of the stock of fixed 
business capital in American in 
dustry have been released as part 
of a project designed to establish 
measurements of the nation's capi- 
tal stock. This report estimates 
plant and equipment stocks by 
major industries. 

Originating in the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics, these estimates give 
an over-all view of broad intern- 
lationships in industry and. there- 
fore, will be especially valuable in 
forecasting growth rates. 

In this connection, they will bring 
out the differences in the rates of 
investment in buildings and equip 
merit in different industries. 



NEW GUIDES 

continued 

zona. These include basic data on 
the most important areas of the 
state's economy, including mining, 
contract construction, transporta- 
tion, tourism, and foreign trade. 

The availability of regional and 
state economic intelligence of this 
kind is spreading widely. Most uni- 
versity research bureaus are in the 
economic intelligence business now. 
The 12 Federal Reserve banks pub- 
lish similar information. 

New regional indicators have 
been instituted recently by Indiana 
University and by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta, The Boston, 
Chicago, St, Louis and Kansas City 
Federal Reserve Banks have been 
particularly active in providing ba- 
sic new data and analyses for their 
regions. At present, projects of great 
potential value to business, financial 
and market analysts are under way 
at these banks. 

Various state agencies are also 
beginning to provide much new in- 
formation about business trends. 

New retail trade series 

Two key sets of data on retail 
trade are newly available. The first, 
a comprehensive weekly report on 
nationwide retail sales, appears only 
five days after the week's business. 
You can readily see the value of 
such timely information. 

In addition, a new monthly series 
of retail trade in department store 
merchandise is under way for the 
nation's 20 largest metropolitan 
areas. These sales figures will be 
particularly helpful to businessmen 
who have had to rely on fragmen- 
tary information with some limited 
index numbers from the various 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

The new facts will give distribu 
tors in these markets a potent tool 
for market analysis and short-term 
forecasting. 

Both the weekly and the monthly 
series are now available from the 
Commerce Department. 

Expanded manufacturing data 

The coverage of two strategic 
sources of manufacturing facts is 
being expanded. The Federal Re- 
serve s index of industrial produc- 
tion has added an important electric 
power series. This is part of a pro- 
gram which has been worked out 
with utility companies and indus- 
trial establishments generating 
power for their own use. National 
and regional information will be 
available on power consumption by 



Your business 
and all businesses 
face a tough new 
competitive climate. 
For an informed size-up 
of the future 
of competition, 
see series of articles 
starting on page 29 



steel to such complex machines as 
aircraft. 

The new information series will 
include such varied items as elec- 
tronic components, drugs and switch 
gear. 

You can obtain these reports on 
a regular basis from the Census 
Bureau, 

Industry growth studies 

The first of a series of long-range 
industry growth studies is scheduled 
for release this year by the Com- 
merce Department. These studies 
will attempt to get at the statistical 
basis for growth, or the lack of it, 
in individual industries. 

The reports will provide you with 
important new data, such as prices 
actually realized for products by 
key industries. They will chart fun- 
damental trends in employment and 
output. In addition, special studies 
are under way in such areas as im- 



Intvr industry purchases and sales 

A record of purchases and sales 
by more than 70 major industries 
has just been released. The figures 
will give you a new way of esti- 
mating the demand for basic com- 
modities more accurately and in 
much finer detail. They will also be 
important in analyzing industry 
growth and fluctuations, price 1 and 
cost relationships. 

They are issued by the National 
Economics Division of the Com- 
merce Department. 

Income tax impact 

A pilot study on capital gains 
and losses is the first in a new series 
of Internal Revenue Service reports 
to present detailed information on 
the impact of the income tax laws. 
Issued as a supplementary report 
to the tax agency's annual statistics 
of income, the study presents new 
figures on how taxpayers use capital 
gains treatment for approximately 
10 different types of assets. 

It may help you to decide whethn 
to use this approach. 

New home building figures 

A report on total sales, including 
breakdowns by price groups, of 
new one family houses in the il. S 
and inventories of completed, un 
sold new houses was instituted re- 
cently by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency in cooperation with 
the Census Bureau, At present, the 
new figures present only limited 
breakdowns. The totals are, how 
ever, grouped by type of financing. 

The figures are now published 
quarterly but plans are under way 
to publish them monthly and by 
regions. 

Two other new sets of housing 
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and construction data are now avail- 
able and will be especially valuable 
to materials suppliers and manu- 
facturers and builders. First is a 
Census quarterly survey of addi- 
tions, alterations, and repairs and 
rehabilitations of existing structures; 
the second is a study of labor and 
materials requirements in construc- 
tion. The latter is done by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Transportation, shipping, travei 

The first release of an extensive 
statistical survey of transportation, 
shipping and travel is scheduled 
next spring. 

Summaries of interviews in 6,000 
households across the nation will 
describe their travel and transpor- 
tation patterns. This will contain 
a wide range of facts including 
types of transportation used, dis- 
tance^ overnight trips, 

A nationwide survey of trucking 
will give detailed data on the use 
of trucks, their numbers, and other 
relevant facts. Carriers of passen- 
gers and freight, both local and 
long distance, will be questioned 
to Rot the facts on equipment used, 
areas served, type of organization 
of the carrier and other related 
information. 

Finally, a commodity transpor- 
tation survey based on a nationwide 
sample of 10,000 plants has been set 
up. Bills of lading, destination of 
shipments, commodity mixes, mile- 
age shipped, dates of shipment and 
arrival, origin of shipments received 
—all will be covered. 

The Census Bureau will issue 
the findings. 

Import-export data by industry 

Approximately 2,500 commodity 
exports and 5,000 imports have been 
matched up with comparable pro- 
duction figures in an expansion of 
a relatively new program designed 
to relate the output of American 
firms to imports and exports of 
products they produce. 

These figures may help you to 
measure the importance of foreign 
markets as well as the degree of 
competition by imports. The report 
is called "U. S. Commodity Ex- 
ports and Imports as Related to 
Output." The Commerce Depart- 
ment is the source. 

— HAROLD WOLOZIN 

REPRINTS of "New Guides Help 
You Plan" may be obtained for 25 
cents a copy, $12 per 100 or $90 
per 1,000 postpaid from. Nation's 
Business, 1615 H SL, N.W. Wash- 
ington 6\ D.C. Please enclose re- 
mittance with order. 




IS THE HONEYMOON OVER 
WHEN THE BANDAGE COMES OFF? 

At the moment,, this employee is feeling positively lyrical about his group insur- 
ance ... but what happens when he's well again? All too often this appreciation 
gradually fades away. It's mostly a matter of forget fulness. To treat this all-too- 
human frailty, we have created our Management Recognition Program for you. 
Throughout your plant and office, MRP constantly (but gently) reminds your 
people about the benefits of their Occidental insurance and about the thoughtful 
employer who provides it . . . in health as well as in sickness. The complete MRP 
kit-including posters, pamphlets, payroll stutters, family-service booklets-is 
free to all Occidental-insured companies. Your local Occidental representative 
has a sample kit to show you. Or write Occidental Center, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 

OCCIDENTAL LIFE 
OF CALIFORNIA 
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HOW TO HANDLE 
A BIGGER JOB 



Steps to take and pitfalls 



AS you advance in your company, your perspec- 
tive changes markedly. 

In a way, it is like moving back from a paint 
ing. With each step you see less detail but become 
more aware of the total picture and of how each part 
contributes to it. 

And not only do things look different. They are 
different 

The burden of responsibility cannot be measured 
in man-hours, working conditions or energy output. 
It is an intangible felt keenly by the man who has it. 
In many cases, it is felt not only during the normal 
working hours but on evenings and week ends. It is 
this factor, perhaps more than any other, that chal- 
lenges the man who aspires to a higher position. 

Top managers clearly want intermediate managers 
to accept individual responsibility. Edward L. Stein- 
iger. president of Sinclair Oil Corporation, recently 
said: "There's too much expecting committees to 
solve problems rather than looking to those individ- 
uals who should bear responsibility." 

Fortunately, added responsibility brings with it 
at least three potentially powerful new aids to meet 
the heavier burdens: 

1. The zest of leadership. 

2. The release of creativity. 

3. The satisfaction of stimulating others. 

Zest of leadership 

The opportunity to lead provides a powerful stimu- 
lus to most men. At least in the early months of added 
responsibility, enthusiasm compensates for the bur- 
den of responsibility. 

The degree of enthusiasm we feel for a particular 
task can almost he measured in our steps. Chances 
are that the steps which carry the newly promoted 
manager to his office are not weighted with care and 
tension. Rather his steps are purposeful and confi 
dent. However keenly he may feel the weight of re- 
sponsibility, he responds to the zest of leadership. 



avoid on way up 



As you focus your own ambitions on the next 
plateau, you can gain a measure of assurance from 
the knowledge that the chance to lead will release 
latent energy. The increased responsibility, though 
heavy, is not made up solely of stress and strain: 
happily, it also produces excitement and a sense of 
adventure. 

Release ot creativity 

In every business, there are stores of untapped 
creativity. Sometimes the organization structure keeps 
it untapped; there are no clearly defined avenues on 
which ideas can be brought to the fore. 

M. J. Rath hone, chairman of Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, says, " Employe relations won't he good if 
they are treated routinely— just delegated to some- 
body on the umpteenth floor and forgotten about in 
the hoard room. Any company is a human organ iza- 
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tion, made up of people, every one of whom has the 
human characteristic of wanting to speak as well as 
to listen, to propose as well as to obey/' 

In many instances individuals are reluctant to pro- 
pose their ideas because they do not believe they are 
high enough in the organization. 

That's why an upward step often releases a Mow 
of imaginative ideas. The increased authority per- 
mits direction of ideas into channels where they stand 
a better chance of being carried out. 

Satisfaction of helping others grow 

Increased responsibility usually involves the direc- 
tion of more people. This factor alone constitutes 
one of the potential rewards of a step-up. For getting 
an important job done is more than systems, more 
than machines, more than organization charts. It is 
essentially people. 

In the words of Don Mitchell, director of General 
Telephone and Electronics Corporation, "When you 
seek to analyze industry and appraise its perform- 
ance, you sooner or later come to the realization that 
you are evaluating people. 

"You will start out with financial information and 
production information, and you will be amazed at 
the size and scope of industrial operations, but sooner 
or later you will find yourself studying what that 
person did, or what someone meant by a certain 
policy decision, or how Joe is doing in a certain job." 

The organization chart is a necessary reference 
guide. But it should not be permitted to obscure hu- 
man factors. To begin with, it is changed from time to 
time. However, even when it remains the same for a 
long period, it tells you next to nothing unless you 
know something about the people whose names are 
in the blocks. 

A promotion frequently affords the new manager 
or new supervisor an opportunity to get to know a 
great deal about these people. In this area alone, he 
will find plus values in the new job that more than 
compensate for the burden of responsibility. 

Since your success at the next higher level will de 
pond greatly on your effectiveness in motivating 
other people, it is good to know that this aspect of the 
job will bring you dividends of satisfaction. 

On balance, then, the potential rewards of and 
outlets for increased responsibility are certainly a 
match for the inherent pressures. These rewards are 
among the satisfactions that make it desirable to 
stretch for the next higher rung. 

Any exploration of the step up would be incom- 
plete without mention of some of the most dangerous 
missteps that newly promoted executives, managers, 
and supervisors often make. 

Two of the more common are acquiring an un- 
warranted sense of importance, and being indecisive. 

Sense ot importance 

It is not easy for even the most experienced to 
escape the surge of self-importance that comes with 
a new promotion. And the newness of authority po 
an even greater danger for the younger and less ex- 
perienced executive or supervisor. 

If there is any quality that harms relations with 
subordinates, it is tximpousnesB or arrogance on the 
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part of the man in Hmui Increased authority calls 
not for arrogance but for hum i lily. Not for bighead- 
edness, but for level -headed ness. 

These caution signals will prove helpful during 
the early days in a new position: 

Don't let yourself get carried away by a misguided 
sense of importance. You are the same fellow you 
were the day before. Only the title has been changed. 

Unless you have been asked to head a newly 
created department or division, there is a past history 
of that unit which you should review thoroughly. 
This is true even though you participated in the 
making of that history. Don't turn your back on 
everything that has happened before. 

No matter what your flair for creativity, remember 
that some of your new ideas may have been tried be- 
fore. 

It is neither necessary nor desirable that you in 
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troduce all of your bold new plans during your first 
eight hours on the job. 

If you bear in mind that the business world has 
been spinning on its axis for a long time and that 
tens of thousands of men have tried their hands at 
leading, you will preserve a better sense of propor- 
tion. Modesty doesn't diminish self-confidence; it 
complements it. 

In every business organization, there are a number 
of men ready, even eager, to say yes to the super- 
visor. To the new supervisor's undiscerning eye, 
their unquestioning attitude can conjure up the illu- 
sion of leadership. 

No conclusion could be more misleading. For a 
leader s ideas are genuinely tested only when they are 
honestly appraised by the people who are supposed 
to carry them out. 

If none of your subordinates appears to have any 
objection to or criticism of your directions, it is en- 
tirely possible that something about your conduct 
or attitude has bred submission. Try to break the 
lockstep by encouraging suggestions. 

Accept suggestions and criticism in good grace. 

Commend those who challenge constructively. 

Expose some of your problems to group discussion. 

Urge the quiet ones to participate. 

Loyalty is essential, hut it can be just as effective- 
ly expressed when it occasionally takes the form of 
loyal opposition. 

Sitting on the fence 

The step up in business may not bring any dra- 
matic increase in the number of decisions that an 
individual makes each day. However, the higher up 
you go, the more far-reaching and difficult your de- 
cisions will be. 

But a manager must not fall into the habit of pro- 
longed sitting on the fence. As Gen. Lucius D. 
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Clay, chairman of Continental Can Company, ob- 
serves, "Nine times out of 10, the inefficient mana- 
ger becomes so not because 1 of lack of training or lack 
of information but because of evading hard de- 
cisions." 

A fence-sitting manager is a damper on morale. 
Subordinates gradually lose respect for him. More- 
over, before long, the entire unit is permeated with 
the same vacillation and procrastination. 

These guidelines may prove useful; 

Facts usually point their own way to a decision. 
So concentrate on getting all the facts or as many as 
you possibly can. Chances are the decision will help 
to make itself. 

Don't feel that you have to make every decision 
all by yourself. Invite others into the process. Tough 
decisions are often best resolved by a consensus of 
reasonable people thinking and talking together. 

If circumstances compel you to delay making a 
decision for a protracted period, let your subordinates 
know that you are conscious of the delay and— if you 
can— give them the reasons. They will respect your 
candor. 

If you are looking forward to increased authority, 
don't get into the habit of letting matters for fie 
cision pile up. If you have that habit, break it. Mak 
ing decisions with reasonable speed and certainly 
at your present level is an important prerequisite for 
the next upward move. 

Avoiding the pitfalls is one thing. Making the most 
of the new position is another. A promotion provides 
not only an opportunity to use the skills you have but 
nunc significantly to develop new ones. 

Here are several positive steps that will enable 
you to give more dynamic leadership when you as- 
sume greater responsibility. 

Turn the tables 

It is easy to understand a subordinates sensitivity 
when you are the subordinate. But when you assume 
the role of manager or supervisor, there is a natural 
tendency to forget, A strong leader does not forget: 
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he retrains a ware* of those, who look to him for di- 
rection. 

In giving instructions to others, he consciously 
asks himself: 
—Is this job necessary? 

Can it be accomplished? 
-Can I provide the background or reason for the 

assignment? 

-If the assignment is tough do I have any sugges- 
tions on ways of carrying it out? 

And after giving an assignment, he asks: 
-Did I present it clearly? 

-Did I present it in a way that I would have liked 
it presented to me? 

-Did I give the other fellow a chance to ask ques- 
tions? 

—Did I give a deadline? 

In describing the qualities of a good manager, 
Howard S. Bunn, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of Union Carbide Corporation, stresses, "He 
conceives a vital part of his job to be that of assistant 
and coach to his subordinates, and he takes pride in 
their improvement." 

Once your subordinates are convinced that you 
have consideration for their feelings, they will want 
to listen to you. 

They will follow you willingly, no! bemuse you 
occ upy a higher niche on the organization chart but 
because they respect you. 

Grant recognition 

The larger the unit you manage, the greater the 
loss of identity ot the individual in it. 

An effective leader doesn't forget how much iden- 
tity means to the individual To be known, to be well 
thought of. to be commended, to be approved- these 
are powerful incentives. 

The principal communication paths may all be 
used to cash in on the individual's quest for recogni- 
tion. Obviously the spoken word in direct conversa- 




tion can be used effectively, A telephone call to a 
subordinate may accomplish the objective. 

Many executives use short notes to advantage. 

David S. Cibson, vice president of the Worthing- 
ton Corporation, stresses this point: 

, . To make people feel important, you must 
communicate with them. Good communicating builds 
esprit de corps." 

There is hardly a moment that some form of rec- 
ognition cannot be given. This realization is vivid in 
the mind of a manager who thinks of his department 
or division as a group of separate individuals work- 
ing together. 

Take a look around at nearly any business unit of 
10 individuals or more. You are almost sure to find 
one or two who have been with that particular unit 
for a number of years. 

Ways should be found to recognize their experi- 
ence and know-how. 

At the other end of the spectrum is the spirited 
newcomer who should not be crushed in the process 
of showing him how he fits into the unit. 

Remember that recognition is now your precious 
gift to distribute. 

Use it thoughtfully. 



Provide stimuli 

An imaginative manager has many opportunities 
to add dimensions to the jobs of his subordinates. 
Here are some suggestions: 

( live an occasional background briefing; "These 
are the steps that led to our present situation, and 
this is why we have adopted the program/' 

Redefine the goals or aims of the department or 
division. 

From time to time, give a special project to a 
subordinate whose day-to-day tasks are relatively 
monotonous. 

Take public notice of a subordinate's good idea or 
performance. 

Take time out now and then to talk with a pa r lieu - 
Jar individual about his growth possibilities— in pri- 
vate, of course. 

As Ralph Cordiner, chairman of the board of Gen- 
era) Electric Company, puts it, "Just as important 
as these employe benefit programs are the efforts to 
help employes realize their full potential and inde- 
pendence in their working career." 



Performance vs. aspirations 

It is natural to look ahead to the next higher post 
Filling it is another story. 

That story begins the day you step into the new 
responsibility. 

Will you give the job more than it requires? 

Will your performance match your aspirations*:* 

You can help to insure a successful result by con- 
sciously molding the right attitudes and approaches 

now.- HOWARD K. DRKSSN V H 



REPRINTS of "How to Handle a Bigger Job' 1 may be 
<>b turned for 2f> cents a ropy, $12 per 100 or $90 per 
1,000 postpaid from Nation's Business. 1615 H St,. 
N. U ; ., Washington 6\ D. C, Please enclose remit- 
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FEDERAL POLICY 

continued from page 33 

for the FTC, antitrust policy, "once 
reserved for demonstrable enhance- 
ment of market power, has now 
been extended to those business 
transactions that corporate execu- 
tives engage in all the time as or- 
dinary events of industrial and com* 
mercial life. It therefore imposes 
on the decision-making process of 
business a new and significant con- 
straint.** 

Viewed statistically, the Justice 
Department initiated twice as many 
cases a year during the past four 
years as in previous years. Federal 
Trade Commission action has been 
even more drastic. FTC cases now 
average about 600 a year as com- 
pared to 100 yearly a decade ago. 

In 1960 the Commission had 751 
employes. By 1963, the number of 
employes had reached 1J58. 

The big target of the federal anti- 
trust people and some lawmakers 
seems to be corporate mergers and 
acquisitions which enable compan- 
ies to perform more functions or 
serve a bigger market. More than 
10 per cent of the top 500 U. S. 
corporations in recent years have 
been forced to defend merger de- 
cisions before either the Federal 
Trade Commission or the courts. 

Professor Handler says we are 
"face to face with a fundamental 
dilemma in our national policy.** 
Namely, can we have open com- 
petition, yielding lower prices, bet- 
ter products and more efficiency 
and growth, or do we want to shel- 
ter some business from the conse- 
quences of competition? Do we 
want hard or soft competition? 



There are moves afoot in Con- 
gress to make competition still 
softer. Among the more important 
proposals are these: 

One bill would make a seller give 
a discount to wholesalers. This 
would mean that a supplier could 
not give equal price treatment to 
retailers who buy directly from the 
supplier and perform their own 
wholesaling functions unless the 
supplier could show that there would 
be no harm to competition by not 
giving the wholesaler a discount 
Few sellers would accept this bur- 
den of proof in order to give their 
retail accounts the same price as 
their wholesaler accounts- 

So mandatory discounts are spe- 
cifically designed to favor tradi- 
tional forms of distribution and 
handicap newer methods of dis- 
tribution-supermarkets, discount 
houses and chains. 

Dual distribution 

Another area of legislative con- 
cern is the impact on small business 
of dual distribution. Rep, James 
Roosevelt of California has said 
that apparently thousands of small 
concerns have been hurt by this 
method of marketing. 

Dual distribution occurs when a 
manufacturer sells through his own 
outlets as well as independent out- 
lets. Or, as some members of the 
House Select Committee on Small 
Business put it, when an independ- 
ent businessman's supplier is also 
his competitor. 

Measures now pending would re- 
quire a manufacturer with a whole- 
sale or retail branch to charge the 
same price to his own outlet as to 
independent outlets. Related leg- 
islation would compel the dual dis- 



CURRENT COMPETITION LAWS 

Sherman Act: Prohibits contracts, combinations or conspira- 
cies to restrain trade and outlaws attempts to monopolize 
trade or commerce. 

Clayton Act: Bans price discrimination or exclusive dealing 
arrangements with customers that tend substantially to 
lessen competition or monopolize a line of commerce. 
Federal Trade Commission Act: Prohibits "unfair methods of 
competition" and "unfair or deceptive acts or practices" in 
trade. 

Robinson-Pat man Act: Bans discrimination in prices and 
services that give certain customers unfair competitive ad- 
vantage. 

Mergers — Section Seven of the Clayton Act, amended 1950: 
Prohibits acquisition of stock or assets of another corpora- 
tion where "the effect may be substantially to lessen com- 
petition, or tend to create a monopoly." 



tributor to give the public a de- 
tailed breakdown of his operating 
costs. The result of such legislation, 
of course, would be to discourage 
dual distribution and probably de- 
prive buyers of cost savings. 

One proposal, which may well 
pass, would let manufacturers set 
prices on goods sold under brand 
name. This is intended to block 
price-cutting and help traditional 
retailers. 

Other legislation would prevent a 
manufacturer from engaging in 
other functions, such as keeping 
auto companies from maintaining 
financing operations. 

Still another legislative proposal 
has been put forward by Rep. 
Wright Patman of Texas which he 
says would give small business more 
protection against illegal, unfair 
competitive practices of bigger 
firms. 

This measure would give the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission temporary 
cease and desist authority. FTC 
would issue such an order when it 
thinks that stopping a questioned 
act or practice by a business would 
be in the public interest. So a sus- 
pect practice would be stopped un- 
til the case is settled. 

Opponents note that a defendant 
could be barred from a particular 
business operation for years while 
the case is disposed of by FTC. 
They also point out that this idea is 
contrary to the judicial precept thai 
a defendant is innocent until proven 
guilty because it relieves the Com- 
mission of having to prove a vio- 
lation before taking action. 

Efficiency would suffer 

Though the intent of legislation 
curbing integrated and diversified 
operations is to prevent monopoly, 
the result also would be to dis- 
courage growth, cost-savings, effi- 
ciency and often stronger competi- 
tion, many authorities point out. 

Those in Congress most inter 
ested in antitrust legislation long 
have tried to show that the trend 
toward concentration in industry is 
evil. Sen. Estes Kefauver has held 
years of hearings on the subject of 
what he calls administered prices in 
concentrated industries such as 

steel 

Rep. Emanuel Celler has pushed 
legislation to outlaw the exercise of 
"dominant economic power" which 
would tend to create a monopoly. 
Such dominance supposedly would 
occur when four or fewer companies 
control led 50 per cent or more of 
the assets or sales in a market. This 
legislation would prevent the mere 
existence of power rather than any 
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misuse of it. The fact that often the 
interpretation of existing antitrust 
laws and proposals for new ones are 
in conflict with our goals of greater 
economic growth worries many 
members of Congress. Sen. Jacob 
Javits, for one, has introduced legis- 
lation to set up a commission for 
revision of the antitrust laws. 
Senator Humphrey wants to study 
the effect of antitrust laws on small 
business. 

Concern also has centered on 
union monopoly power. Labor or- 
ganizations for many years were 
subject to ant i monopoly and re- 
straint-of-trade laws. But they have 
been exempt for a generation. To- 
day, there is considerable public 
fretting over the economic power 
of unions. 

A bill sponsored by Rep. David 
Martin of Nebraska would restrict 
industry-wide bargaining and union 
featherhedding. Senator John Mc- 
Clellan of Arkansas has introduced 
legislation to apply antitrust cover- 
age- In the transportation industry, 
where James HofTa's Teamsters are 
.ill- powerful. 

A lesson in ICC? 

Long-standing public concern 
over monopolistic tendencies in the 
economy has created a structure, of 
federal regulatory agencies that now 
affects competition in nearly every 
industry. The granddaddy of reg- 
ulatory agencies, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which con- 
trols most of the transportation in- 
dustry—has proven that government 
regulation doesn't always serve the 
public interest. 

Federal regulation of the rail- 
roads supposedly was designed to 
help both the riding public and the 
railways. It has succeeded in keep* 
ing rates up to the disadvantage of 
shippers and riders. And ICC has 
become so inflexible and so ponder- 
ous in its workings that a carrier 
cannot get permission to adjust 
quickly to competition. Pending 
legislation may give the rails more 
power over what they may charge 
customers. 

The Kennedy Administration has 
sought a watchdog agency to over- 
see the complex of regulatory bod- 
ies, which include such other agen- 
cies as the Federal Communications 
Commission, the Securities and Ex 
Change Commission and the Federal 
Power Commission. A bill for estab- 
lishing the watchdog group is now 
making progress on Capitol Hill, 

Whether the legislation would 
speed up the much-criticized "reg 
ulatory lag 1 ' that drags out decisions 
on regulated industries or whether 



it would increase governmental di- 
rection of industry remains to be seen. 

The picture in defense 

(irowth of government influence 
over business competition in an 
ether area involves the gigantic 
purchases from defense contractors. 
Defense spending now exceeds S52 
billion a year, not counting military 
construction. As Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara told Congress 
recently: 

"We are aware that the award of 
new defense contracts and the es 
tahlishment of new defense facilities 
in a particular area can make the 
difference between prosperity and 
depression/' 

Government procurement proce- 
dures are intended to meet specific 
defense requirements. Economic or 
political considerations are sup- 
posed to be secondary. However, 
Congress has provided "set -asides * 
for small business to assure* these 
competitors a share of Uncle Sam's 
defense business. 

However, most defense work 
necessarily goes to big businesses 
because 4 they have well developed 
facilities, experience and the tech- 
nical manpower to expend in the 
massive 1 research and development 
required for modern warfare. 

In still another related area, ef- 
forts are being made to clarify gov- 
ernment policy with regard to pat- 
ents. The patent system, as permit- 
ted in our Constitution, provided 
for a temporary monopoly as an 
incentive to commercial innovations. 
Abraham Lincoln said this incentive 
"added the fuel of interest to the 
fire of genius." 

A change in policy towards pat- 
ents, however* began in 1946 with 
enactment of the Atomic Energy 
Act This law gives the government 
title to all patents arising from 
A EC contracts involving fission- 
able materials. 

Then, in 1958. the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Act required 
the NASA administrator to take 
title to inventions conceived by 
private space contrac tors. 

These acts are in contrast to lh< 
license policy adopted before World 
War II by the military services. 
Under this policy a defense con- 
tractor keeps title to patents and 
the government has a royalty-free 
license for government uses. 

Then- are now proposals for a 
uniform government policy with re- 
gard to patents. But unless, under 
the policy, contractors can keep 
title to inventions, the nation's sci- 
entific and technological progress 
could be stunted, since this incen- 



tive to compete would be killed. 
The Kennedy Administration has 
taken partial recognition of the need 
for private incentives in the area 
of fiscal policy. Administration tax 
proposals have been aimed at giv- 
ing at least some impetus to capital 
investment through the tax credit 
and depreciation changes of last 
year and the proposed rate reduc- 
tions this year 

These changes put American in- 
dustry in a better position to com- 
pete with foreign producers. 

international trade 

The historic Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 gave the Administration 
the flexibility to bargain down trade 
barriers. 

But the next session of Congress 
may be faced with new problems 
involving world competition that 
could force a change in thinking and 
legislation on a wide scale. Mem- 
bers of the (ieneral Agreement on 
Tariffs .and Trade* are convening 
this year in Geneva for a new, ex- 
tensive round of trade negotiations. 
The expectation is that the com- 
petitive strength of Europe is now 
so great and the market so lush 
that many U. S. policies and laws 
may have to be changed to allow 
the freest flow of trade. 

U. S. negotiators already have 
agreed to discuss non tariff barriers 
with the other trading nations. 
These provisions include the Buy 
American Act. which gives domestic 
producers an advantage over foreign 
producers in selling to the govern- 
ment. 

The immense farm surplus prob- 
lem probably will be thrust to th: 1 
fore as trade negotiations get under 
way. The U. S. has urged the Com- 
mon Market to set farm prices 
which will assure the American 
fanner continued outlets abroad. 

Some Europeans are plugging 
for world commodity agreements 
that would affect farm prices not 
only for the Common Market but 
for the U. S. So trade concessions 
could involve the whole farm sub- 
sidy program. 

I^nng-time government under- 
writing of inefficiency, controls over 
production and other interferences 
with free market competition may 
have to be altered. 

Though political realities dictate 
governmental concern with the 
problems of small merchants, unions 
and the family farm, they cannot 
he sheltered at the expense of 
strong, efficient competition. For 
this will eventually endanger our 
whole competitive trade and defense 
posture in a changing world, END 
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Economic forecast: 

SOUNDER GROWTH 

Trends preview brighter 
business opportunities 



Long-term average 
growth of three to 3-5 
per cent reflects the 
operation of persistent 
economic forces 



Tax cuts will be required 



Savings and investment 
will continue to be the 
key to future business 
expansion 
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As the pack of our economic progress has picked up then* has been 
growing interest in these questions: 

* Is the slower growth rate of recent years giving way to a faster pace 
for the next several years? 

► Can a faster growth be sustained through the years ahead or will it 
prove to be a temporary speed-up? 

► Where do current and expected trends fit into the long-range bust 
ness picture? 

* What range of economic expansion would yield the best national 
progress? 

► What new policies are needed to promote and sustain the best kind 
of economic progress in the years to come? 

Future- in perspective 

Inflationary pressures, the need to catch up on wartime shortages, 
and the reconstruction of Europe and other war-affected areas caused 
an overstimulation of our economy during the early years after World 
War II. Before these needs were fully met, the Korean war provided 
further stimulus. 

Then, between the end of Korea and about 1957, the annual growth 
rate dipped to no more than 2.6 per cent. Since that tim? it has re- 
covered, but averages only about three per cent a year. 

It's in this setting that great national concern has developed. Presi- 
dent Kennedy has as one of his goals a growth rate of four per cent or 
better. 

The drive for lower tax rates reflects the broad-based concern alarm 
in the view of many business leaders- that the cost of government is 
too high and has adversely affected incentives. 

To put economic growth rates in perspective, it's reasonable to ask: 
Is four per cent growth realistic? Would five per cent be attainable? 

Too often it is assumed that an increase of one or two percentage 
points would be easy to achieve. The numbers appear small. But the 
change they represent is tremendous. 

To illustrate: In terms of real income per family, today's average of 
about $7,000 a year would become SI 4,000 in two dozen years of three 
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per cent growth. In the same period, at five per cent, the average fam- 
ily income would soar to $24,000. 

Clearly the number two -as a percentage compounded annually- 
would make a tremendous difference. 

The same trends would show up in the nation's total output of goods 
and services. Without inflation, our total output, on a three per cent 
basis, would double in 24 years. At five per cent, output would double 
in 14 years. 

The growth rate average for the past years actually has been only 
moderately lower than the long-term average for our economy. The 
three per cent figure shows up poorly, therefore, primarily as compared 
with the postwar catch-up period. 

Hope for taster growth 

The special factors of those fast-growing postwar years are gone. 

This kind of expansion is described by Martin R. Gainsbrugh, vice 
president and chief economist of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, as an economic explosion. "It was the explosive combination 
of inadequate capacity to supply goods and services and pent-up de- 
mand which produced the hyperstirnulated, lush, hothouse atmosphere 
of the late 1940's and early 1950V 

These forces are unlikely to develop again in the absence of a new 
world conflict. 

The hope for a five per cent growth rate appears unrealistic. It 
would require, among other things, a faster rate of productivity in- 
crease. Output per man-hour would have to be stepped up subs tan 
tially. Higher rates can be reached in some years, but it is unlikely 
that they could be attained on a continuing basis. 

As our economy becomes more service-oriented— which means that 
people spend proportionately more for services, as opposed to goods— 
the problem well could become how to equal past rates of gain in out- 
put per man-hour. The shift toward service industries, plus govern- 
ment—which yield lower increases in output per man-hour— may pro 
vide a partial explanation for the failure of productivity to rise mark- 
edly during the past decade despite the significant increase in research 
expenditures. 

The long-term average growth rate of three to :i.f> per cent reflects 
the operation of persistent economic forces in our economy. There is 
no evidence that these forces will change sufficiently lo permit a ns< 
in the rate of growth In this connection, it must also be kept in mind 
that the average is a combination of above-average and beJow-average 
years. Long-term trends cannot be projected on the basis of short-term 
experience. 

Periods of overstimulation tend to be followed by periods of lag. 
Neither the overstimulation nor the lag is representative. But together 
they do tend to reflect the longer run forces at work in our economy. 

Savings and investment will continue to be the key to future growth 
rates. 

The basic ingredient for additional jobs is an average investment of 
about $20 t (HHJ per job induced by the hoj*' of profits New investment 
creates jobs In produce new products and to improve existing ones and 
at the same time creates the income required to buy these and other 
products. 

The increase in unemployment in recent years has not resulted from 



The prospect for profits 
appears to be improving 



Modification of wage in- 
flation is an important 
factor for the future 



Basic ingredient for 
more jobs is investment 
induced by hope of fu- 
ture profits 



Higher rate of growth 
can be expected in the 
years ahead 
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SOUNDER GROWTH 

ctmtinued 

a decline* in the available number of 
jobs. Rather, unemployment has in- 
creased because not enough new 
jobs have been created to accommo- 
date all of the new members of the 
work force. 

The profit squeeze 

Profit margins have been narrow- 
ing and hence have not been con- 
ducive to risk-taking on the scale 
required to maintain the long-term 
average growth rate, A dozen years 
ago profits before taxes averaged a 
far higher percentage of sales lhan 
is the case today. 

The outlook for profits appears 
Id be improving. The modification 
and, in many industries, the elimi- 
nation of wage inflation is an im- 
portant factor. Moreover, industry 
continues to be cost conscious. 

Highe r volume under these con- 
ditions will show up in increasing 
profits. 

Lower taxes also would contrib- 
ute to this result. 

Business investment lags 

The profit squeeze Ik is resulted 
in a lower rate of business invest- 
ment. Arthur F. Burns, the noted 
economist of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research and former 
chairman of the President's Council 
of Economic Advisers, observes: 
"Business Capita] investment has 
recently been a weak link in the 
chain of economic recovery. This— 
more than anything else* -explains 
what lias gone wrong in our econ- 
omy." 

Substantial increases in new in- 
vestment will be necessary to meet 
the needs of an expanding popula- 
lion and to provide for the produc- 
tion of the many products and proc- 
esses lli; it will flow from our re- 
search laboratories. Some of this 
investment will Ik* for additional 
capacity, some to improve quality, 
and some for the production of new 
goods and services. 

A significant amount of invest- 
ment will be required to modernize 
existing plant and equipment. 

Does excess capacity provide a 
barrier to an expansion of new in- 
vestment? Any assumption that it 
does ignores the dynamic nature of 
our economy. 

New industries require new cap- 
ital invest 1 1 lent even when older in- 
dustries are overbuilt. New products 
and processes require new invest- 
ment even when an industry has 
excess cap; icily. The development 



of the oxygen process in steel is a 
pertinent illustration. Investment 
opportunities continue to be avail* 
able on a large scale. 

The annual investment in plant 
and equipment will need to exceed 
$60 billion in the decade ahead, 
compared with an average of less 
than half that total in the past dec- 
ade. The rate this year is about $40 
billion. 

These are large sums, which re 
fleet the basic capital requirements 
for a dynamic, expanding economy 
in the years ahead. These capital 



You can plan more 
easily and efficiently 
with latest economic 
intelligence available 
now from private and 
government sources. 
Guide is on page 64 



requirements can be induced only 
it incentive's are adequate. 

Such invest merits will contribute 
to a some* what higher growth rate 
than in the past decade. 

Tax stimutants 

Two important tax actions were 
taken last year to increase incen- 
tives: 

1. The t . S, Treasury issued new 
depreciation guidelines designed to 
increase tax-deductible depreciation. 
The Council of Economic Advisers 
estimates that the new guidelines 
will increase permissible deprecia- 
tion charges by about 17 per cent. 

2. A seven per cent tax credit 
three per cent for public utilities; 

was granted for investment in de- 
preciable machinery and equipment 
used in this country. This amounts 
lo a red uet ion in the price of the 
equipment bought. 

Reduction in tax rates also will 
be required. 

The present tax structure was de- 
signed to restrict civilian economic 
activity in wartime. We are still 
burdened with the high corporate 
i. ites adopted during the Korean 
war and the high individual income 
tax rates adopted in 1944 and modi- 
fied only slightly since then. 

We need the type of tax system 
which will stimulate growth and 
not penalize incentives. The present 



lax laws provide little incentive to 
invest in productive enterprise*. As 
one by-product, many persons de- 
vote their talents to minimizing 
taxes instead of to creating pro- 
ductive enterprises. 

The Administration's statements 
concerning proposed tax reductions 
recognize the factors noted but the 
changes proposed do not meet the 
needs of our economy. They over- 
emphasize the creation of purchas- 
ing power and propose reforms 
which would penalize those for whom 
incentives must be stimulated. 

How to get growth 

As is true in connection with all 
economic problems, we must select 
among alternative uses of resources. 

There is no simple formula for 
stimulating economic growth. And 
every stimulus involves a cost. Are 
we willing to forgo the full rise 
in levels ol living possible today in 
order to produce more tomorrow? 
Are we willing to forgo greater 
leisure as output expands? Are we 
prepared to give up a vested in- 
terest in the status quo and permit 
the adoption of new methods? The 
rate of growth will depend on the 
answers to such questions* 

Moreover, the federal government 
cannot order growth rates to rise. It 
can, however, tailor its policies so 
ihat the forces conducive to growth 
are released. Fiscal and monetary 
policies have been geared to mini- 
mizing business fluctations. They 
also can be used to encourage pri- 
vate expansionary actions, particu- 
larly by reducing taxes. 

What government can do 

The government's main role 
should be to create the climate 
which induces the exercise of ini- 
tiative and risk-taking. Such a cli- 
mate is indispensable because the 
rate of economic growth reflects 
myriad private decisions. 

What are the ingredients for such 
a climate? We must have confidence 
that the government will not in- 
terfere excessively and arbitrarily 
with the economic process and that 
the rules of the game will not be 
changed. We must be rewarded for 
success and thus induced to take 
the risks which are so widespread 
in our profit-and-loss economy. 

We must be convinced that the 
cult of the budget deficit does not 
become our national way of life, 
and thus be assured that our cur 
rency will not be devalued and that 
we will not sutler large reductions 
in purchasing power as a result of 
inflation. We must be able to plan 
ahead with confidence, ff we can- 
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not do so, the result would be to 
reduce the rate of growth. 

Economic realities have overcome 
the barriers to growth treated by 
ill-advised policies. We have ex- 
hibited great talent and ingenuity 
to overcome such harriers- -hut they 
can slow up the speed with which 
the desired results can be attained. 

There appears to be no evidence 
that any factor is emerging which 
can or will move us up to a much 
higher plateau of growth. You can 
expect progress in the range of three 
to 3,5 per cent for the long- term 
yearly average. That will be im- 
provement over the recent past. 

Then 1 will be some dissatisfaction 
with this growth rate. Yet it is one 
which can yield substantial increase 
in eronomic well being, particularly 
in an economy with a base as large 
as our own. 

For the average American busi- 
nessman this means there's brighter 
hope for economic opportunity in 
the years just ahead, 

— JULKS BACKMAN 

Research Professor o[ Economics 
New York I University 



IMPORTS AND SKILLS 

continued from page 55 

about 50 per cent labor and we re 
very vulnerable. European firms 
can deliver tools in this country at 
40 per cent below our prices.** 

Stimulated by rapid industrial 
growth, the Common Market's ma 
chinery industry is about equal in 
size to that of the United States. 
The Common Market's total eco- 
nomic output is only one third of 
ours, however, and as overcapacity 
develops in its machinery industry 
this country will become increasing- 
ly attractive as a market. 

"In addition to innovating in ma- 
chine design, the metal -working in- 
dustry must innovate to reduce the 
cost of its products," Mr. Trecker 
says. "We've got to do it by in- 
creasing productivity. The cost of 
labor and materials continues to go 
up, and we can't raise our prices 
proportionately. We're trying to 
boost efficiency by computerizing 
our production facilities, better ma- 
terials handling, closer inventory 
control, and better methods of sell- 
ing" 

Steady increases in its budget for 
research and development over the 
past 10 years have paid ofl fog 
Kearney & Trecker. It has manu- 
factured and sold 170 numerically 
controlled machines— complex $200,* 
(MX) tools which are programed elec 





. • more gates than fence . . 

say* C. R. Birkemeier, Plant Superintendent, The EmuJ»o Corp., Buffalo, N.Y. 



M Our plant is within two blocks of Buffalo's 
business hub, so we have to use every foot 
of our loading and parking space. We 
wanted to protect this valuable area attrac- 
tively across sixty feet of frontage. Anchor 
Fence did it with more gates than fence — 
forty-four feet of them. Tractor- trailers 
move in and out easily. Parking room is the 
same. We have easy access to garage area 
—plus protection and improvement in 
overall appearance." 

For more information on how Anchor 
Fence can meet your needs, call your local 
Anchor Man. For a free copy of Anchor's 
new Protective Fence Catalog, mail coupon. 

Planli in Baltimort, Houston, Los AntaJts. Sold 
direct from factory branches in principal cities. 
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. . ♦ in all-aluminum or 
steel (zinc-clad after weaving) 

[ ANCHOR FENCE 

I 6533 Enntcro Ave,, Bnllimore 24, Mnrylnnd 

| Nunc — ,,„„, 

| CompJiny. . 

I City ...^od*. — State- 




VENTILATING GUIDEBOOK 



•5- 




how to increase 
PERSONAL COMFORT, 
PRODUCTION, 
AND PROFIT 



Here's a handy 12-page guidebook to help you plan rhe best possible use 
of ventilation — regardless of your particular business or type of building. 
Non-technical, plain-talking "Fresh Air Is Free" covers the ventilating 
problem from your point of view . . . show how llg fans (and there's a 
type for every situation ) promote personal comfort, lead to increased 
production and profit. Clip the coupon for your free copy, 

FuluCTOC V ENTIL ATlNG COr 

2887 N. Pulaski Road. Chicago 41. III. 
Q Pleas* rush your new color brochure "Fresh Air Is Free . . . Enjoy It." 
Name ^ 
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Slate_ 
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What never moves . . . 
yet constantly changes ? 



Answer: Your city. 

It still sits on the map in the same place 
it did when you were a boy. Yet you know 
Jt has changed considerably since then. 
And it will go on changing. 

Perhaps you've had a hand in some of 
these changes. Hopefully, you'll have 
more of a hand in the future. If you are 
:tive in your local chamber, you're 
hound to. 

Planning your city's future is a task for 
everyone. It calls for coordination and 
know-how. It calls for citizen concern and 
citizen pride in your city's growth. 

No organization blends these ingredi- 
ents better than your local chamber. With 
your help and your ideas, it can steer a 
course that will continue to make your 
community a better place in which to live 
and work. 



Speaking for the local Chamber of Commerce in your community 
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Ironically by punch tape to perform 
all operations automatically. So far 
there is little threat from abroad in 
such sophisticated equipment. 

The company has cut its cycle 
time— the period which elapses be- 
tween (be decision to put a new ma- 
chine into production and the manu- 
facture of the first machine -from 
nine months to five. This has made 
possible a >\\\ per cent reduction in 
inventory. 

A marketing innovation is cred- 
ited with boosting sales 20 per cent 
since its introduction las! Decern 
ber. The customer makes a down 
payment equal to his seven per cent 
lax credit and then pays yearly 
the amount of his depreciation al- 
lowance plus some of his profits 
from using a more efficient machine. 

Reducing down time 

Innovation also is working for 
Scully-Jones & Company, a Chicago 
firm which manufactures precis ion 
holding equipment for the machine 1 
tool industry. Its president, H. Dale 
Long, explains: 

"One of the biggest obstacles to 
raising productivity is the shortness 
of production runs in this business. 
We're trying now to minimize down 
time between runs. 

Kor example, our research di 
vision has developed a hydraulic 
tool holder which, on a particular 
machine we use, has cut the down 
time- production ehangeovcrs from 
eight hours to less than one hour. 
This has boosted the daily produc- 
tivity of this machine between 2f> 
and 50 per cent/' 

As a result of such imaginative 
changes in its product, which Mr. 
Long describes as the "hands and 
arms of a machine tool." Scully 
Jones has seen its own manufac- 
turing unit cost move downward in 
recent years, despite the rising cost 
of labor and materials. 

"'We're running into serious com- 
petition from European and Japa- 
nese companies, which are able to 
make a quality product at a lower 
later cost. We've been hurt by 
them, even though our sales are 
climbing. We're trying to keep 
ahead through research, by develop 
ing new features they don't have/* 

For these companies and others 
constant innovation is paying ofT 
not only in expanding their ability 
to compete with imports but also, 
which may be even more important, 
their ability to meet the competition 
of other American firms. END 
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NATION'S BUSINESS EDITORS REPORT ON: Inflationary pay 



Inflationary boost in your wage costs may be legislated by Congress. 
Groundwork will be laid this month for possible action early next year. 
At issue is this question: 

Should federal law require business and industry to shorten the workweek 
and pay double wages for overtime work? 

Action this month will come in form of new public hearings planned by House 
subcommittee looking into hours of work and impact on unemployment. 
Opinions of businessmen and labor leaders will be heard. 
Committee will question witnesses on variety of recommendations regarding 
shorter hours and pay, One idea, pushed by AFL-CIO, would cut workweek 
to 35 hours with double pay for overtime hours instead of time and a half. 

Another, backed by Walter Reuther of United Auto Workers, would provide for 
flexible workweek, with week reduced below 40 hours when unemployment was high 
but with workers continuing to be paid for 40 hours Extra pay would come from a 
National Workweek Adjustment Fund into which employers would contribute through 
payroll tax. Employers who did not reduce hours to lower standard week would 
pay premium overtime wages for hours worked in excess of the standard. 

Another proposal would simply require double-time pay where time and a half 
is now legally required for overtime. Where there is no overtime work, this 
would result in no extra labor cost. This provision, however, is regarded as 
only a first step toward double-time pay after 35 hours. 

* * * 

Union men justify their stand on ground that it would spread work, put more 
people on payrolls, reduce unemployment. They theorize that managers would 
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add to staff to avoid double-time production costs. Management view is that statutory 
reduction of workweek and government wage-fixing are unacceptable extensions of 
federal regulation and interference in affairs of private enterprise. 

Executives expect hours of work to become shorter in years ahead, decline 
to parallel productivity rise. 

Economists say adverse economic effects of drop from 40- hour week to 35 
or even 37 hours would be far greater than reduction from 48 to 40 hours 
which took place in 1930 r s. Productivity increase of three per cent might 
enable workweek to be shortened by one hour without inflationary result but 
same could not be said of work reduction that exceeds productivity rise by 
five to eight times. 

Here's view of Frank C, Pierson, professor of economics at Swarthmore 
College: "In my judgment the considerations advanced in support of any broad 
action by federal government in this area would not justify this degree of 
government intervention in our industrial life/' 

He adds: . . In my professional capacity I feel I can say with consider- 
able confidence that the economic cost of any federal move to shorten working 
hours materially in private employment would be extremely high." 

* * * 

Sudden increase in wage costs— whether legislated by Congress or negotiated 
with management— could cause severe economic repercussions. 

It would be a company-killing cost increase for some. 

One reason employers may prefer to schedule overtime rather than take on 
new employes is that growing fringe benefits forced by unions make it more 
costly to increase labor force to fill what might be a temporary need. 

5|C Jfc S|C 

Shorter week proposal is notably short on backing. President Kennedy lends 
his full nonsupport 

Growing number of lawmakers boldly resist it as unacceptable way to deal 
head-on with main problems of unemployment. Management view that shorter 
week would increase unemployment— not reduce it— is widely accepted. 

Shorter week thus appears deep in legislative freezer— for now at least. 

Result: Backers shift support to double time for overtime where time-and- 
a-half pay is now required. This is seen as middleground legislative idea 
that might go through. National labor federation will try hard to win. 
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SELL MORE NOW 

continued from page $9 

that standpoint we are a little be- 
hind Western Europe. 

Are we too security-conscious? 

Yes, I think security-conscious- 
ness is certainly a part of it. Young 
men seem to be much concerned, 
even when they're starting on jobs, 
as to what the pension plan of the 
company they are working for is 
going to be. This seems to be a 
general social phenomenon. I don't 
think we have the competitive drive 
and urge and pressure that once 
characterized our nation. 

Has the status of selling been lowered 
in recent years? 

Certainly it stands low today in 
the minds of many people. I think 
quite possibly more people finish 
high school and go to college and 
pet interested in -ill kinds of other 
things, so that the relative prestige 
of a selling career tends to decline. 

Does the marketing executive enjoy 
as high prestige as executives in 
other functions? 

Yes. As a matter of fact, increas- 
ingly the marketing avenue is one 
that leads to the top in business. 
Hut we find a good many young 
nu n today who would like to jump 
oyet the selling part of that job. 
They would like to slip into the 
chair of the vice president in charge 
of marketing without having been 
out on the road calling on retailers 
and ringing doorbells. 

There is a desire to bypass the 
grubby work of everyday selling. 
Even though marketing, in the eyes 
of top business executives probably 
stands higher than at any other 
time-, there are fewer young men In 
day interested in marketing than 
there are in finance or production. 

Why is this? 

I think it's in part due to the 
preliminary work necessary. It is 
also a reflection of the kind of eco- 
nomic leaching that takes place at 
a good many colleges. This teaching 
tends, on the whole, to raise doubts 
in the minds of students with re- 
spect to the worth of marketing 
activities. Many economists cast a 
somewhat dubious eye at advertis- 
ing and marketing, 

Then, too, young men probably 
think of marketing in terms of what 
they see in retail stores and in terms 
of the typical drummer, who is out 
pounding the sidewalks calling on 
customers. They recoil somewhat 



from that and feel it is not socially 
worthwhile, that it doesn't have the 
same prestige as working, say, for 
a bank. 

What is being done, either on the 
university level or within business it 
self , to meet this problem? 

There is a good deal of talk and 
discussion. Marketing people in 
business schools are concerned 
about it and are endeavoring to 
teach marketing in a way that will 
make it more attractive. Also in the 
business community efforts are be- 
ing made to develop greater inter 
est in selling on the part of college 
people. 

What can businessmen do to con- 
tinue to make people all the way 
down the line aware of the need for 
this continued pressure on selling 
and marketing? 

We could improve the marketing 
job in a number of ways. We can get 
more effective marketing organiza- 
tions in some companies. We can 
get the marketing function more 
clearly interwoven with the entire 
business structure. 

Marketing is seen by different 
businessmen as two different kinds 
of things. There is the older point 
of view on marketing, which is that 
it is essentially a job of selling, the 
job of the sales manager and all the 
activities that relate to it. That is a 
somewhat limited point of view. To 
day most of us in marketing think of 
it as a concept that envelops all of 
management. All business has to be 
market-oriented. Essentially, mar- 
keting comes before production. 
That might sound paradoxical but 
unless you can sell merchandise 
there is no point in producing it. 
And the entire organization has to 
be oriented to the job of developing 
the goods that your customer is 
going to want at some future time 
From that standpoint, a marketing 
point of view has to permeate the 
entire operation. 

Now I don't think we have as 
yet made enough progress in get- 
ting business organizations oriented 
to the over-aJl marketing concept. 
The acceptance all the way down 
the line of marketing as the prime 
function of business rather than as 
a secondary function still leaves a 
good deal to be desired. 

What are some of the most exciting 
innovations now that look promising? 

Well, there is the important area 
of the actual movement of merchan- 
dise. Rapid strides have been 
made in this area by means of 
automation and electronic data 



processing. We are beginning to see 
where we can get some real reduc 
tions in the cost of marketing by 
increasing the productivity of the 
people engaged. 

Now, of course, the whole ex- 
perience of industry has been that 
of productivity increases as workers 
are supplemented by machinery and 
systems. But until quite recently the 
general field of marketing was not 
much affected by that kind of in- 
creased productivity- It was still 
largely a manpower job. If you 
wanted to sell more merchandise, 
you had to have more people to do 
the job. It has been true in retail 
stores and it has been true fairly 
generally throughout the marketing 

field. 

But now we see a very promising 
beginning in development of sys- 
tetns and development of machinery 
and equipment that is replacing 
the worker in many situations and 
making it possible to heighten the 
productivity of those who continue 
to be employed in marketing. We 
will see continued advance in that 
direction. In fact, it serine u> m< 
that the dawn of technology in mm 
keting is just beginning to break. 

We clearly have to do something 
about the retail end of marketing 
in that respect. With present wage 
levels it is highly uneconomical to 
have the kind of people we find sell- 
ing in many types of retail opera- 
tions. It would be much better to go 
in the direction of more unattended 
selling, self-service selling, actual 
selection by the customer, without 
the intervention of the so-called 
salesperson. Of course, we have 
made much progress in that, thanks 
to the food supermarkets, over the 
past 30 years. But unattended sell- 
ing is just now beginning to per 
meate other areas of retailing. 

I think we will see a continued 
push in technological development 
that will make it possible for goods 
to be moved into the hands of the 
consumer with considerably less 
human effort than now takes place. 
The next big revolution in re- 
tailing is likely to be primarily 
technological. We have had a couple 
of quite* sizable revolutions since 
the end of the war. The suburban 
development was a big revolution, 
and we have had the entire dis- 
count type of development, which is 
another big revolution. We are a I 
ways changing, and my hunch 
is that in another dozen years we 
will be talking about the great tech- 
nological revolution in the field of 
retailing 

Is there any danger of confusing the 
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SELL MORE NOW 

continued 



consumer with too many choices in 
names and sizes and shapes and 
kinds? 

You have to weigh that danger 
against the danger of consumers 
having insufficient choice. Back a 
few years ago, wi ill respect to auto- 
mobiles, consumers didn't have 
enough choice, and they manifested 
that by slacking off in their pur 
chases. 

And then the manufacturers per- 
ceived that the automobile market 
was highly complex and that there 
was a demand for all sorts of auto- 
motive transportation. They began 
differentiating their product and 
developed a wide area of choice for 
the consumer. I think that's one of 
the reasons why this is a good 
automobile year. 

The techniques of selling and 
merchandising and marketing can 
avoid any serious confusion for 
consumers. The people who do a 
poor job of clearly differentiating 
their products and helping con- 
sumers to make choices are the ones 
who tend to lose out in the market. 
This is the essence of merchandis- 
ing. 

How important is convenience appeal? 

There is no question but that 
convenience appeal is tremendously 
important. It's a concept that is a 
good deal broader than we used to 
consider it. We used to think of it 
purely in terms of a store around 
the corner, convenient to where you 
lived. Well, convenience today em- 
braces a great deal more than that. 
It involves particularly the speed 
of the transaction, the time in which 
you can consummate the purchase. 
There are so many things that peo 
pie can do with their time thes^ 
days that it becomes highly im- 
portant in marketing to cater to 
this time- convenience factor. 

Most of the great marketing suc- 
cesses in the postwar period have 
essentially been promotion of great- 
er convenience to the consumer, con- 
venience of the product itself, con- 
venience in the purchasing of it. 
conveniences related to the time 
factor, convenience in push-button 
or automatic operation, making it 
easier for the consumer I think this 
is going to continue. And the mar 
keting successes of the future will 
continue to geared to this con 
cept of creating greater convenience 
for the consumer in every respect, 
in the product itself and in its 



purchase. For instance, consumer 
credit is one of the great elements 
of convenience that has been de- 
veloped. I expect to see more of 
that in the future. 

Today almost all retailing fea- 
tures the factor of convenience un- 
der one roof. This is true of super- 
markets department stores, dis- 
count houses. It's essentially true 
all the way along the line in retail- 
ing. This is a trend which is likely 
to continue; although :it the same 
time any strong trend of that kind 
tends to set up a reaction. In other 
words, here and there you might see 
the specialty retailer reasserting 
himself as a sort of counterswing of 
the pendulum. But the main thrust 
is unquestionably toward conven- 
ience of one-stop shopping. 

Is any significant change in the con- 
sumer's aspirations and attitudes 
showing up? 

Well, consumers will continue to 
improve their tastes: certainly as 
education is more widespread, con- 



What's the effect on 
your business when a 
new plant is built in 
India? Or Japan, for 
example? A special 
report by Economist 
Intelligence Unit of 
London assesses the 
problem of excess 
capacity. Page 56 



sumer taste improves. In fact, some 
times the consumers run ahead of 
the manufacturers and retailers in 
the factors of taste. The consumers 
become more discriminating. They 
are better informed; they tend to 
buy, on the whole, better qualities 
of merchandise as their purchasing 
power increases And I think it's 
certainly incumbent ui>on manu- 



facturers and retailers to try to keep 
up with or if possible keep ahead of 
the consumer's desires in this. 

Are there any particular mistakes 
that are being made now that should 
be avoided in distribution and mar- 
keting? 

We recently saw a great rush oJ 
people into discount retailing. Many 
people who went into it were ill- 
equipped from the standpoint of 
experience. And sometimes they 
were operating on a shoestring fi- 
nancially. In particular, I think 
many of them were not sufficiently 
careful about the selection of their 
sites. We've seen a scramble to build 
new stores, and apparently some of 
them have been built in the wrong 
places, and in the wrong size. The 
job of store-location has become 
much more of a science than it was 
ever thought to be in the past. 

\V<- have had a rush of competi- 
tion in the opening of new stores 
and new types of stores. We are now 
in the process of settling down a 
bit from that. There have been a 
considerable number of failures 
among the ranks of the discounters 
during the past year. 

What role does government have in 
attempting to affect prices and wages 
in the market place? 

This is a big question, On the one 
hand, I think most people would 
agree with the general desirability 
of the market place as the regulator 
of our market activities. Clearly 
you have in the Soviet Union and 
other communist -dominated coun- 
tries examples of the kind of chaos 
that results in the long run when 
you try to centralize all economic 
decisions of a modern, complex 
economy. If you have a very simple, 
backward kind of economy, you can 
run an economic dictatorship more 
effectively than you can in a mod 
ern, complex economy. And that's 
what the Russians are finding out 
today. 

None of us would deny that we 
have in the United States today a 
mixed economy. It is a market place 
economy fundamentally, hut it does 
represent a combination of govern 
rnent activities and private activi- 
ties to a far greater extent than 
anyone would have expected 30 or 
IH years i^<j 

The actions of government carry 
much greater weight in the economy 
than they used to. But it still 
doesn't mean, in my opinion, that 
it is desirable for the government 
to intervene in all kinds of direc- 
tions in the economy, 1 think we 
need to go pretty slowly in the in 
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W-rvontion a\ government in the 
matter of prices and wages. 

It's? pretty clear thai our won- 
omy is so complex and so sensitive 
that you can't afford the luxury of 
such happenings as that New York 
newspaper strike or similar labor 
stoppages, and my hope would be 
thai with the enlightened point ot 
view of management and of labor, 
we would in the future avoid those 
serious stoppages. 

I still don't like to see govern- 
ment intervention as open as it was 
in last vear's steel price situation. 
Government does have some respon- 
sibility, but that responsibility 
should continue to be the stick 
behind the door, so to speak. I hope 
the intelligence of management and 
labor can lead to the settlement of 
disputes without the overt interven- 
tion of government Tm not en- 
thusiastic about having any govern- 
mcnt guidel ines for prices and wages. 
Prices and wages are the most sen- 
sitive aspect of the market economy. 
Also, there is a question as to 
whether the guidelines are going to 
be one-aided or not. Some of us 
have felt that the guidelines would 
be enforced more vigorously by gov- 
ernment in the case of prices than 
in the case of wages. 

What about the activities of such reg- 
uiatory agencies as the Federal Trade 

Commission and the Justice Depart- 
ment? 

Within the Trade Commission 
and the Department of Justice there 
seems to he insufficient knowledge 
of how marketing operates. I think 
the agencies are too highly con- 
(<m<d about technical price dis- 
crimination, Actually, a good deal 
of price discrimination is an in- 
evitable part, and in fact a healthy 
part, of competition. 

J can give you an example of the 
disregard of marketing realities by 
government in the case of a re- 
rent decision by the FTC with re- 
spect to private brands. They have 
taken the position that it is a vio- 
lation of the Robinson- Palman Act 
to sell private brand merchandise 
;it a different price from the same 
goods sold under the manufacturer's 
own brand. In making that decision, 
I think they focused (heir attention 
primarily on the manufacturing 
rather than the marketing aspects. 

In the case of the private brand, 
the manufacturer who makes these 
goods for, say, A & P or Sears Roe- 
buck, actually escapes a very large 
pnrt of the marketing costs Those 
costs are assumed by the owner of 
the brand, in this case the retailer. 
U is therefore quite possible for the 



manufacturer to sell his goods under 
private brand to a large retailer at a 
substantially lower cost. When he 
sells those goods under his own 
brand, he has to carry the burden 
of promotion. Well, this is a point 
of view which I think the Trade 
Commission doesn't fully appreciate 

There is another kind of situation 
which bothers me. It's the tendency 
for the Department of Justice to 
crack down on all kinds of exclu- 
sive dealing arrangements. They 
have pushed it pretty strongly in 
the automobile field, and they push 
it also in the field of petroleum 
marketing. 

And yet I think there are a great 
many situations where there is a 
necessary quid pro quo. 

If, for example. ;* dealer in the 
automobile field is going to make 
a substantial investment in his in- 
ventory of cars and in his service 
facilities and so on, it is incumbent 
upon the manufacturer to give that 
dealer certain territorial protection 
I don't think that that is in any 
sense* a hindrance to competition. 
It doesn't seem to me that this is 
conspiracy or restraint at all. I just 
think that the marketing realities 
for certain kinds of goods demand 
a quid pro quo relationship between 
the manufacturer and the dealer. 



But the position that seemingly is 
being taken a good deal of the time 
in both Justice and the Trade Com- 
mission, and other regulatory agen- 
cies, is that as a manufacturer you 
should just stand there and sell 
your goods to all comers. You 
♦shouldn't really have any right of 
choice among your customers. The 
agencies are continually closing in 
on this right of choosing with whom 
you will do business, that after it 
moves out of your plant, you have 
no further interest in it, the so- 
called principle of indifference. To 
take such a position is virtually to 
deny the reality of marketing. 

It seems to me that the govern- 
ment people have not been suffi 
ciently educated on the realities of 
marketing and of competition. And 
consequently the lines that are being 
pursued today, at least in some of 
(he decisions that have come along, 
are creating a good deal of trouble 
for us in the marketing area. 

I suppose it's Utopian thinking, 
but I think we need a pretty 
thoroughgoing revision to clarify 
all our antitrust legislation. And we 
certainly m-ed a great deal more 
education with respect to the 
realities of marketing for the people 
concerned with the enforcement of 
the laws. END 
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Today, more than ever before, the work of the 
National Chamber is needed to do these three 
things: .< 

1. To let Congress, the Administration and 
the public know where business stands on important 
national issues, and why; 

2. To keep businessmen accurately informed 
about what is happening in Washington; and 

3. To equip and encourage businessmen to 
be more responsible and accountable citizens, and 
more active and influential on the political scene. 

For a brief, interesting, factual story of 
this organization, its place and purpose, and how it 
operates, send for a copy of our new progress report, 
"How the National Chamber Works to Strengthen 
the Economy and the Country." 

This booklet is free. You will find it 
informative — and we believe you will enjoy reading it. 



CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
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THINK THINGS THROUGH 



Assure success by charting 
where your plans could lead 



successful, businessman ex- 
pects to be right all the time. 
Neither does he tike to admit that 
he nets hastily. 

Yet every day the failure to think 
things through costs business 
money. By bringing out a Jow-pric? 
model that downgraded the image 
of its established high-price models, 
an automobile company helped to 
put itself out of business. 

In a year's time a chemical pro- 
ducer lost a major share of its mar- 
ket and millions of dollars while it 
investigated the cause of a myster- 
ious product failure that might have 
been predicted in advance and cer- 
tainly was evident within a week 
after the product went on sale. 

A small electronics firm estab- 
lished a new plant in New Eng- 

J 



Make systematic— 
not haphazard— use of 
information 



land to take advantage of a large 
female labor market; then discov- 
ered that it had to shut down in 
summer because the women quit 
to work in resorts when 1 they had 
always been employed. 

"The biggest job we have is to 
convince management at all levels 
of the need to apply better methods 
for thinking things through/' says 
Dr. William F. Holmes, executive 
development director of Lever 




Brothers. 'They are so preoccupied 
with day-to-day problems and de- 
cisions that they frequently fail to 
do this. And surprisingly perhaps, 
this failure is aggravated by elec- 
tronic data processing which makes 
so much information available so 
fast that men often let it confuse 
their thinking," 

Where do businessmen usually go 
wrong in thinking out course; of 
action? According to Dr Charles 
Kepner of the management devel- 
opment and research firm of Kepner- 
Tregoe and Associates, Princeton , 
N,J. T executives' worst mistakes are 
these: 

1. They don't make systematic use 
of the information available to 
them. 

2. They don't pin down the prob- 
lem that points the need for a pro- 
gram of action. I Kepner-Tregoe 
says all business actions are aimed 
at correcting or Improving some- 
thing, therefore start from pror> 
lems. ) 

3. They make incomplete tests of 
the possible causes of problems, and 
accept explanations uncritically and 
without demanding proof. 

4. They take action without clearly 
setting out what is to be accom- 
plished. 

5. They don't assess the conse- 
quences of their actions. 

How can you avoid these mis- 
takes and improve your ability to 
think things through to the right 
conclusion? The answer from Dr. 
Kepner, a psychologist, and Dr, 
Benjamin B. Tregoe, a sociologist, 
is: Recognize the logical scries of 
steps that must he taken in solving 
any problem or making any deci- 
sion, and work with available in 
formation in a disciplined way, 

"Thinking through is a matter of 
setting standards against which you 
compare information/' Dr. Tregoe 
says. "How can you tell what's 
wrong if you don't know ahead of 
time what ought to he going on? 



How can you tell what caused 
something to go wrong if yen don't 
know exactly what's wrong? And 
how can you know what action will 
best correct a problem if you don't 
know what needs to be corrected?" 

Over the past three and a baH 
years. Drs. Kepner and Trc«v e 
have put several thousand top man- 
agement men in such organizations 
as General Motors, IBM, du Pont, 
General Electric and the Navy Bu- 
reau of Weapons through intensive* 
five-day decision -ma king programs. 
The process they teach goes like 
this: 

Recognize problem areas 

Problems deviations from what 
should be— are not always easy to 
spot; and even when they are identi- 
fied, you may not always set them 
in the right order. 

For instance, suppose you bring 
out a new product which proves to 
have a serious defect. Soon sales 




Find basic problem. 
Correct it, not its fringe 
symptoms 



begin to plummet while dealer com- 
plaints mount. 

Clearly you have several prob- 
lems, and each calls for separate 
action, such as replacing had prod 
ucts to keep customers happy, 
launching a dealer-relations cam- 
paign and bolstering your sales ef- 
fort to prevent collapse of your 
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business. You may even have to do 
something about such peripheral 
problems as vacation-scheduling or 
employe morale. 

But all these problems stem from 
the product defect, and unless you 
give top priority to finding the 
cause of this, flit 1 other actions will 
do little good. 

You mu^t not only spell out what 
is wrong but, of equal importance, 
what is not wrong; otherwise, you 
might see your problem only in 
fuzzy outline, 

AM problems result from changes. 
Asking what is different about what 
a given problem is, compared with 
what it is not, can help you to isolate 
a change that you might otherwise 
overlook. The known change then 
becomes a possible problem cause 
that you must test out. 

Ask yourself: "If this is the 
cause of our problem, then what 
other effects of the change might 1 
expect to see? Does this square with 
what I know about the situation?'* 

To show how this problem-an- 
alysis phase of the thinking-through 
process works. Dr. Kepncr cites the 
example of a company that manu- 
factured precision electrical com- 
ponents for military applications. 
The connector department fre- 
quently was called on to fill large 
rush orders. 

Recognizing that product quality 
could suffer during these peak pe- 
riods, when extra people had to be 
put on the connector line, the com- 
pany also added an extra inspector. 
His job was to check the connectors 
after they were polished and Ik* fore 
they went into a final, critical gold- 
plating bath. 

But despite this precaution, re- 
jections were about Hi times greater 
in p?ak periods than in normal 
production runs. The pins were 
coming through with small, scattered 
blisters in the plating. 

Desperate efforts were made to 
track down the cause of the prob- 
lem. The plating process was ex- 
amined. The machines which formed 
the pins and polished them were 
worked over. The supplier of the 
raw material was changed. The work 
habits of the machine operators 
were studied and a new training 
program instituted. Suspecting a 
morale slump, the company even 
put in an incentive program for 
the workers. Still the problem per- 
sisted. 

Finally one manager decided that 
systematic analysis should replace 
frantic action. He began by asking 
questions: 

Where do you find the blisters? 
On the plated surface of the pins. 



Where in the operation does the 
trouble occur? In the plating bath. 
After the pins are formed, they are 
polished and then inspected. But 
not all the pins coming out of the 
bath are bad? No, just some of 
Ihem. 

When does the trouble show up? 
Whenever there s a rush order. Were 
there any rush periods when we had 
no trouble? Yes, but only one. 

"If I find what was different be- 
tween the other peak periods and 
that one," he reasoned, 4 TI1 have 
the cause of our trouble." 

Calling in the production super- 
visor, the manager asked: What was 
the difference? 

The supervisor pondered, then 
replied, "Well we didn't put on an 
extra inspector that time. Didn't 
need him when we added only three 
extra workers instead of eight." 

Then the extra inspector may be 
the cause of the problem, the man- 
ager decided. Let's talk to him. 

The inspector turned out to be a 
young man with glossy black hair. 
Just as the manager and super- 
visor approached, he reached up to 
smooth his bair. 

The problem was solved. The 
contaminant that prevented an even 
plating was hair oil that was trans- 
ferred to the pins when the inspector 
turned thern over for examination, 

"This discovery sounds like luck," 
Dr. Kepner says, "but it wasn't. The 
manager was looking for a specific 
kind of change that had occurred 
at a particular time, in a particular 
place. He had looked for that 
change because he had analyzed 
what the problem was and what it 
was not- He never would have 
found the cause hy luck alone/' 

Once you have found the cause 
of a problem, thinking through a 
course nf action proceeds logically 
But there are still many places 
where you can go astray. 




There are some things you must 
accomplish. There are almost cer- 
tainly things you want to accom- 
plish. 

Both are important. If any alter- 
native fails to meet the require- 
ments. y<m are no longer interested 
in it as a possibility. The more you 
can obtain in addition to meeting 
the requirements the better. But 
you cannot let the wants so warp 
your thinking that you accept an 
alternative that fails to come up to 
minimum requirements. 

If there are various ways of do- 
ing a job. some will inevitably prove 
to he more feasible than others 
when you analyze your facilities, 
lechiHilogy. manpower, time, money. 
But if you barge ahead on a course 
of action without making this anal- 




Act with clear goal 
in sight, eliminating 
wasted effort 



Weigh consequences of 
actions, thus minimizing 
bad results 



ysis, you may be due for a fall. 

An insulation company, seeking 
to improve sates, worked out a mar- 
keting program based in part on n 
change in the color of its product. 
In the laboratory, where the insula- 
tion was dunked in a vat, it could 
be dyed easily. But on the produc- 
tion line, where the dye was poured 
through the material, the color 
washed right down the drain. With 
it went hours of work and a sub- 
stantial sum of money. 

On the other hand, when Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
recently planned to establish a 
major plant in a small rural com- 
munity, it carefully weighed every 
problem that might arise. One of 
the worst, it realized, would he Ihe 
effect that the influx of new people 
would have on the town's schools. 
True, the schools were the town's 
concern. But if the company ignored 
the potential problem of too few 
classrooms for too many pupils, it 
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THINK 

continued 

would have only itself to blame for 
the unpleasantness that might arise. 
So it prepaid taxes for a period of 
years to finance the building of the 
new schools that would be needed. 
Today, relations between town and 
company are excellent and the com- 
pany has actually saved money on 
taxes. 

"Most business actions produce 
consequences and most conse- 
quences can be foreseen/' Dr. Kee- 
ner says. "Of course, you have no 
basis for predicting some. How can 
you predict that a newly hired vice 
president will have an unfortunate 
personality quirk that will clash 
with an equally unfortunate quirk 
in the next man you take aboard? 
However, if you recognize that* 
like a gun, a decision may be 
loaded, you will search for potential 
trouble areas before you go into 
action/' 

Look for alternatives 

Even if all the facts you have un- 
covered so far point to a single 
alternative, don't commit yourself 
without looking for other possibil 
ities. Many of these may have 
merit. But even if they don't prove 
better than the first course you con- 
sidered, having looked will give as- 
surance that your eventual decision 
is sound. 

Then comes the time to ask 
which course of action has the best 
chance of succeeding. 

"In evaluating/ 1 Dr. Tregoe says, 
"you are judging each alternative 
with respect to each factor of pur- 
pose, feasibility and consequence 
that you have recognized. You are, 
in effect, making ;i large number of 
individual judgments. 

"In terms of using your produc- 
tion facilities, alternative A may be 
excellent, B good and C poor. On 
the next factor, however, A may be 
only so-so, B excellent and C good. 

"You have two tasks: to work out 
a method of passing relative judg- 
ment and to hold all the judgments 
made in some kind of tally so that 
vital information is not lost and 
the best over-all judgment can be 
made/* 

Make your decision. It may be a 
painful one, but if you have thought 
things through intelligently to this 
jxiint, it is likely to be the right one. 

Setting up controls is the final 
step in the thinking-through proc- 
ess. It is also one of the most 
important, 

"Having reached what they know 



to be a sound decision, some busi- 
nessmen are inclined to feel, 'That's 
done, let nature take its course.' H 
Dr. Kepner says. "This obviously is 
dangerous. To assure the success of 
the action you're taking, you must 
now go back through your thinking 
and recognize what you are trying 
to accomplish, the resources you 
will use. and the consequences you 
have foreseen. 

"Then you set up controls that 
will keep you on the track and 
guard against possible failure. At 
this point you are analyzing prob- 
lems in advance. 

"What can go wrong? What can 
cause it? What can I do to prevent 
it? Possible actions can be worked 
out after such an analysis in much 
the same way that you thought 
through the original problem." 

When training businessmen to 
analyze problems and make deei 
sions, Drs. Kepner and Tregoe have 
some final suggestions: 

Don't be impulsive. The chances 
of your coming a cropper are too 
great. 

Don't take a "don't just stand 
there— do something" line. Nothing 
is gained by doing something if it 
doesn't contribute to the desired 
end. And you can't tell whether it 
will contribute if you don't first 
decide what needs to be done. 

Get the information you need. 
This takes self-discipline. You may 
have to tighten the reins on your 
subordinates. But remember that 
complete information is the raw 
material of management. Without 
it you can't make good decisions. 

Don't build a case for a phony 
conclusion. Take a hard, objective 
view. There must be a simple, log- 
ical explanation for every problem, 
some defensible rationale for every 
decision. If you jump to a conclu- 
sion, become enamored of it, and 
manufacture a cast* for it. you will 
only lead yourself to impasses. 

Be wary of committee thinking 
but don't avoid it. Committee think- 
ing is dangerous wlu-n the members 
simply arrive it common acceptance 
of a poorly-thought-out jK>sition. In 
ton many committees loud talk 
takes the place of careful thought 
But sound decisions can come out 
of committee effort if you force 
a rigorous thinking pattern. 

—STANLEY SCHULER 

REPRINTS of "Think Things 
Through" may be obtained for 25 
cents a copy, $12 per 100, or $90 
per 1,000 postpaid from Nation s 
Business, 1615 H St., Wash- 
ington 6\ D.C. Please enclose re- 
mittance. 
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SIX AT THE 
COST OF FIVE 



The need to keep operating costs 
down is acute today. At Western 
Electric, the manufacturing and sup- 
ply unit of the Bell System, we have 
maintained a systematic engineer- 
ing cost reduction program for 
more than 30 years. Reason: we 
share in the Bell System's effort to 
provide the best communications 
service at the lowest possible cost. 




Case in point: by utilizing a new, 
less costly plastic for telephone 
sets, Western Electric engineers 
were able to produce six sets of 
parts at the cost of five with the 
previous material. 

Considering that about eight 
million Bell telephones were man- 
ufactured by Western Electric last 
year alone, savings of even a few 



cents a unit are highly significant. 

Our continuing pursuit of new 
and less expensive materials of 
equal or better quality for commu- 
nications products is but one rea- 
son why the level of W.E. prices to 
the Bell telephone companies for 
the products we make is now about 
12% lower than at the beginning 
of 1950 WESTERN ELECTRIC 
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PROFITS MAKE JOBS 



Politicians 1 anxiety over the high rate of unemployment is 
justifiable. 

By and large, politicians are humane. And they like to 

show they are. People don't vote for inhumane candidates. 
In contrast, politicians are almost apathetic about the low 

rate of corporate profits. Corporations don't vote- 
But the wise lawmaker ought to worry as much about the 

rate of profits as about the rate of unemployment. 

When profits are low, unemployment is high. When pr ofits 

are high, unemployment is low. In short, profits make jobs. 
Profit-squeezing taxes and wage levels make lower profits 

and higher unemployment. 

You can see the relationship. Let's hope the politicians 

do, too. 
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NOW, FOR THE FIRST TIME, you can get the strength and stamina of integral frame 
construction in a low-cost loader tractor. It's the new International 3414, with bucket 
capacity of 5 /a cu yd for heavy materials or VA cu yd for snow and light materials. 
Extremely versatile, the 3414 also is easily fitted with mower, rotary sweeper, and 
other equipment for grounds maintenance. Only International Harvester offers such 
a wide range of industrial tractors, on wheels or tracks, to match the needs of all 
industries. For full line catalog, write International Harvester Company, Dept. BN-4, 
P. O. Box 7333, Chicago 80, Illinois. 
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See what Fond du Lac did with new Amspro Colored Aluminum Paint 



Last year, the city of Fond du Lac. Wis., took a critical 
look at its 40 bridges and some 250 light standards and 
did something that dressed up the whole town. Within a 
few weeks, all were decked out in striking beautiful 
green — and protected with one of the best outdoor coat- 
ings available today. 

Fond du Lac applied Amspro Colored Aluminum, a new 
paint containing rust-inhibitinjr strontium chromate de- 
veloped by Amspro Products, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Amspro points out that this economical one-coat system 
requires no primer, thus giving both beauty and protec- 
tion while keeping labor costs at a minimum. Elmer Bray, 
director of public works, writes, "We're very pleased 
with the over-all effect." 

Made with Alcoa Pigments, coatings like Amspro 
Colored Aluminum seal out moisture, resist corrosion, 
stand up in any climate. There's a choice of colors, which 
means you can match roofs and buildings; make tanks, 
towers and fences harmonize with surroundings; give 
entire plants uniform good appearance. Spray or roll col- 
ored aluminum on virtually any surface — -inside or out. 



Alcoa does not make aluminum paint, but Alcoa Pig- 
ments are used in all the best brands. Please send the 
coupon today for our booklets on maintenance. 

Alummum Company of America 
1706-H Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Please send your free booklets; 
□ Pamtmg With Aluminum In Color 

Alummum Asphalt Roof Coattngs (New) 

Name . . 

Company — — 

Address - 

City . 
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State 
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